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CERELOSE 


[purRE DEXTROSE sucar| 


HELPS TO DEVELOP 
AND PROTECT 


| kinds of sausage, Cerelose helps to de- 
good color. In fresh sausage, Cerelose 
aid to the retention of desirable color. 
2 number of meat packers have reported 
le t results with Cerelose. They recognize 
i value as an aid in fixation of color, 


s cond, they appreciate its economy. 
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“IT HAS IMPROVED 
THE QUALITY OF 
OUR PRODUCTS” 


JOHN E. SMITH’S SONS 


50 Broadway, Buffalo 


. says one Sausage Maker after having recently installed a New Buffalo Self- 
Emptying Silent Cutter. And the firm reporting an improvement in quality has long 
been known throughout the industry for the fine quality of its products. 


It is nevertheless true, as this packer and many other Buffalo Users have enthusiastically 
pointed out, that the finer, cooler cutting of the New Buffalo protects the protein value 
of the sausage emulsion and actually does improve the quality and texture of the 
finished product — and it also increases the yield. 


The New Buffalo Cutter is the most modern machine in the Sausage Industry. It is 
larger in capacity and is completely new in every respect. It is easier to operate. 
It requires less power per pound of meat. It speeds up production and reduces 
maintenance cost to a new low. 


Write today and let us arrange, at your convenience, for you to see the New Buffalo 
in actual operation at some plant in your locality. You'll be convinced that it is the 
finest machine in the Sausage Industry. 


BUFFALO SELF-EMPTYING 
SILENT CUTTER 






ea te 


THREE SIZES 


MODEL 70B — 750 to 800 Pounds 
MODEL 65B— 550 to 600 Pounds 
MODEL 54B— 350 Pounds 







CO. 


11 Dexter Park Ave., Chicago 612 Elm St., Dallas 5131 Avalon Bivd., Los Angeles 360 Trautman St., Brooklyn 























MAKE OVERHEAD 
HIT BOTTOM... 





WITH YORK’S NEW 
MULTI-CYLINDER COMPRESSOR! 


It took more than men and machinery to build this amazing Multi-Cylinder 
Ammonia Compressor. Into it have gone York's 54 years of engineering 
experience in Mechanical Cooling. 

This sensational York Compressor has remarkably low horsepower 
per ton of refrigeration. 100 to 800 tons capacity on a single frame. 
Requires less space...less attention. Automatically lubricated... and 
fully enclosed. Absolutely safe. 

Cost? First cost per ton capacity is amazingly low. Ammonia and oil 
consumption are negligible... and it virtually takes care of itself! And, 
like all York products, this sensational Compressor has efficiency engi- 
neered into it...and trouble engineered out of it! 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 
MECHANICAL COOLING refrigeration 


air conditioning 
SINCE 1885 
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A few of the Many 
Packing Plants 
Using 
York Refrigeration 











AMERICAN PACKING & PROVISION 
co. 


ARABI PACKING CO. 
ARMOUR AND COMPANY 
AUGE, ED., PACKING CO. 
CAROLINA PACKING CO. 
COAST PACKING COMPANY 
COLUMBUS PACKING CO. 
CUDAHY PACKING CO. 
HAY, T. H. PACKING CO. 
KAHN’S, E. SONS CO. 
KINGAN & CO. 

KIPMAN PACKING CO. 
LUER PACKING CO. 
MEMPHIS PACKING CORP. 
MEYER, H. H. PACKING CO. 
MORRELL, JOHN & CO. 
PHILADELPHIA ABATTOIR CO. 


PITTSBURGH JOINT STOCK 
YARDS CO., THE 


SCHLUDERBERG-KURDLE CO. 
SWIFT & COMPANY 
VOGT, F. G. & SONS 





Mail the coupon below... or look in 
the classified section of your phone 
book for the York Trademark. 

York Ice Machinery Corporation, 
York, Pa. Headquarters Branches and 
Distributors throughout the world. 


YORK ICE MACHINERY CORPORATION, YORK, PA. 
Please send full information about 

York’s New Multi-Cylinder Ammonia 

Compressor. 

Name nee = 


Address 


elite 
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Daily Market Service 
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SMOKED AND COOKED 
MEAT WRAPPERS 





SLICED BACON WRAPPERS 
AND HOTEL PACKS 


WRAPPERS FOR FRESH 
PORK LOINS AND BUTTS 


LARD CARTON LINERS 








HAM JACKETS 


BOX LINERS 





BARREL LINERS 


PAPERS 


S Oo fe WRAPPERS FOR GREEN HAMS 


PAC K E R x AND BELLIES FOR THE FREEZER 


INNER COOKED 
MEAT WRAPPERS 





SPICED HAM CAN LINERS 


TAMALE WRAPPERS 





KALAMAZOO VEGETABLE PARCHMENT COMPANY 


PARCHMENT - KALAMAZOO - MICHIGAN 
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@ We know they keep ahead in can 


developments; and in research. They 








go the limit to give service to customers. 
And with their factory set-up we’re 


always sure to get the deliveries we need.” 


é 


> AMERICAN CAN COMPANY, 230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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SAVES 
YOU 
MONEY! 


WHERE IT SAVES! 
Kreinberg & Krasny, Inc., of Cleveland, 
Ohio, is one of the many progressive meat 
packing companies using the Lixate Process. 
In small space that was not previously oc- 
cupied in the plant, this company installed 
The Lixate Process to make savings in brine 
production for all its many needs. 


By actual count, the Lixate Process has at least 25 
advantages over old methods of making brine. Every 
one is practical, and every one saves you money. 

For instance, the minute you start producing 
Lixate Brine in your plant, you begin cutting costs 
in four principal ways. You save in the cost of 
handling salt, in mixing brine, in handling brine, 
and in the actual cost of the salt you use. 

These are not minor savings, but important ones. 
In the cost of salt alone, packers’ records show that 
the elimination of waste reduces their actual costs 
for salt to produce the same amount of brine, by 
10% to 20%. 


WHY IT SAVES! 
This diagram shows why the Lixate 
Process saves money. Salt is placed in 
the hopper. It flows by gravity to the 
Lixator. Fresh water enters through a 
spray nozzle, with automatic float valve 
control, Salt dissolves without agita- 
tion, is self-filtered, becomes fully sat- 
urated, and flows upward through the 
collecting chamber to the discharge 
pipe. Clean, sure, a constant supply — 
and at no operating cost once the salt 
hopper is filled. 
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Beyond these economies are many more advan- 
tages—one of them being the constant supply of 
brine from an automatic process. It is better brine, 
too—for you never saw such crystal clear brine, 
pure, and free from all turbidity. It’s such a clean, 
easy way to make brine. It helps to lower the cost 
of keeping the entire plant clean and sanitary. 

The chief advantages of the Lixate Process are 
outlined in a book with many illustrations of money- 
saving installations. Write for a copy—or better 
still, ask for a Lixate Engineer to call. He can show 
you how the Lixate Process can save time, trouble, 
and money in your plant. 


he LIXATE Pe 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


FOR MAKING BRINE 


INTERNATIONAL SALT CO., INC. 


GENERAL OFFICES: SCRANTON, PA., and NEW YORK CITY 


SALES OFFICES: Buffalo, N.Y.+ Philadelphia, Pa.« Boston, Mass. ¢ Baltimore, 
Md. © Pittsburgh, Pa. « Newark, N. J. © New York, N.Y. « Richmond, Va. 
Atlanta,Ga. © New Orleans,La. « Cincinnati, Ohio « St. Louis, Mo. 
REFINERIES: Watkins Glen, N.Y. © Ludlowville, N.Y. ¢ Avery Island, La. 
MINES: Retsof,N.Y. ¢ Detroit, Mich. « Avery Island, La. 
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xo r1# N/-S) ENGINE 


THE proverb says that you can’t make a 
silk purse from a sow’s ear. The quality 
just isn’t there. It’s the same with trucks. 
No truck can turn in a record for reliable, 
economical service without dasic quality. 


We don’t point to the Ford V-type 8- 
cylinder engine as the chief advantage of 
Ford Trucks. It’s only a symbol of the 
extra value that a Ford gives you. The full 
torque-tube drive, the 47 different kinds 
of steel, the extremely fine tolerances to 
which vital parts are held—any of these 
points of quality or a dozen others will 
convince you that Ford Truck construc- 
tion is guality construction. 

The Ford Motor Company is in the truck 
manufacturing business—and has been for 
twenty-one years. A point-by-point exami- 
nation of a 1939 Ford V-8 Truck or Com- 
mercial Car will convince you that there is 
no unit in the world of comparable size and 
price that is better designed and better 
built to serve you. 


he sows ear 








CHECK YOUR TRUCK AGAINST THESE 
QUALITY FORD FEATURES! 


%* V-8 ENGINES—95, 85, 60 HP.— Smooth, dependable 
low-cost power. Quality materials and precision workmanship 
for efficient operation and long life. 


% SEMI-CENTRIFUGAL CLUTCHES —Non-tiring pedal ac- 
tion. Centrifuge! force provides tremendous power-transmit- 
ting capacity. Up-keep costs kept at a minimum. 


% STURDY, TROUBLE-FREE TRANSMISSIONS — Large 
roller and ball bearings for all forward speeds reduce friction, 
—_ power. Oil-hardened chromium-steel gears for long 
service. 


% FULL TORQUE-TUBE DRIVE — Springs relieved of driving 
and braking stresses provide better cushioning of truck and its 
load. Shackle-bolt wear reduced, spring life prolonged. 


% RUGGED REAR AXLES —Driving pinion is straddie-mounted 
to maintain gear-tooth alignment. All truck axles are full- 
floating, with weight carried on axle housing — none on axle 
shafts. These features increase dependability and long ser- 
vice, reduce up-keep expense. 


% BIG, POWERFUL HYDRAULIC BRAKES — Equalized 
braking action for straight stops. Big brake-drum diameters 
and large lining areas for long brake life and low-cost 
maintenance. 


In every detail, the quality of all Ford bodies matches the high 
quality of Ford chassis. Their exceptional durability means long 
service with low up-keep cost. 














FORD V°8 TRUCKS and Commercial Cars 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY NOW OFFERS FORD V-8 CARS AND TRUCKS, MERCURY, LINCOLN-ZEPHYR AND LINCOLN MOTOR CARS 
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R shall we say, “‘Boss Number 
QO 3,436"? For you have many 
bosses like her, buying your meats 
every week. And unless you please 
them every time, some other packer 
gets the job of filling their orders- 
and you get complaints. 

A slip in any one step of your meat 
processing may mean losses, not only 
in the prestige of your product at the 
point of sale, but losses within your 
plant as well. 

That’s why packers today are pro- 
tecting the quality of their meats with 
Taylor Control from scalding tank to 
chill room and loading dock. 


How Taylor Control protects 
quality, profits 

By assuring just the right degree of 
heat or cold to bring out the flavor 
peak in each process, by helping to 
avoid costly shrink and unsightly 
shrivel or discoloration due to wrong 
degrees of temperature and humidity, 
Taylor Control protects your prod- 
ucts against lost profits, lost prestige 
—and assures smoother, more eff- 
cient plant operation. 


Curing—with less salt 
One example of how Taylor Control 


helps make a finer product is in the 
curing process. To give the house- 
wife the mild-flavored hams and bacon 
(with a minimum of salt content) 
which she insists on today requires 
strict control of temperature and hu- 
midity in the curing. In this process, 
a Taylor Recording Controller gives 
precise regulation automatically—and 
at the same time writes continuous 
records of conditions in the curing 
room—records which you can refer 
to from time to time, or at any time 
in the future. 


Chilling—with less shrink 


In the chilling room, Taylor Control 





enables packers to cut chilling time 
which lowers refrigeration costs—and 
to give more uniform chilling, which 
helps preserve the surface appearance 
of the meat, helps prevent shrivel 
and losses through shrinkage. 


Canned meats of uniform quality 
In canned meats, standardization of 
quality is especially important. Taylor 


Control on retorts maintains exact 
temperature, guards uniform quality 


of pack. It also reduces breakage of 
cans and glass, lowers processing 


costs, speeds output. 
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A survey of your plant 
The wide experience of Taylor Engi- 
neers in dealing with the control prob- 
lems of packing plants is yours with- 
out charge. A survey of your plant 
will show if your present control is 
doing the job it should. For complete 
information on Taylor Control and 
Engineering Service, get in touch with 
the Taylor Representative, or write 
Taylor Instrument Companies, 
Rochester, N.Y., or Toronto, Canada. 
Manufacturers in Great Britain— 
Short & Mason, Ltd., London, Eng. 


HEART of the Taylor 
Control System is this 
Taylor Fulscope‘ Dubl- 
Duty" Recording Con- 
troller. It automatically 
keeps both wet- anddry- 
bulb temperatures un- 
der exact control, and 
writes a continuous rec- 
ord of temperature and 
humidity maintained. 








indicating [recording * Controlling 





TEMPERATURE, PRESSURE, FLOW 
and LEVEL INSTRUMENTS 
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Come On In Ann SEE THeEse 


A BETTER TRUCK FOR PACKERS...Priced with the Lowest 











SEE FOR YOURSELF HOW NEW DODGE STYLING...NEW 
LARGER CABS...NEW RUST-PROOFING...NEW “TRUCK- 
BUILT’? CONSTRUCTION HAVE RAISED TRUCK VALUES 
TO A NEW PEAK IN THE LOWEST-PRICE FIELD! 




















cS 


NEW 1939 DODGE 1%-TON HEAVY- 
DUTY Chassis and Cab with special large 
panel body. 160” W. B. Maximum gross rat- 
ing, 11,500 Ibs. 6-cyl. L-Head “Truck-Built” 
Engine. Delivered ready to run at Detroit, 
including underslung tire carrier, front 
bumper, safety glass throughout, and Fed- 
eral taxes. Dual wheels, special body, trans- 
portation, and State and local taxes (if any) 
extra—only ‘ OE TRCN: 













ES! 
ARE PRICES 
Serratia ert 


44-Ton, 116” W. B. o, 

$ delivered at Detrotyndard 
a OY th judes Federal 

State 


i 
Price i 


EE the new Dodge Trucks! See how much 
S extra value Dodge gives you, at low 1939 
prices, in prestige-building beauty and extra 
economy features. See how Dodge trucks lead 
the wholelow-price field in advancementslike 













‘ and local 
i rer qauiprransportation ms rust -proofing of complete cabs and bodies, 
= - _ . . = 3 e ° . 
SSF == SSSq taxce (if any) net Truck > super-tough Amola steel axle shafts, springs 
peng Si cee > 1-Ton, 133° W.8. Pane. and 


—Price md ubl 





and other vital parts, and many other things 
that mean important savings for you. Then 
take a test and let the truck speak for itself. 
See your Dodge dealer today! 





WHAT “TRUCK-BUILT” MEANS TO BUYERS 


Dodge trucks are built in this giant new plant, 
specially engineered to build trucks. New manu- 
facturing methods, huge new processing 
equipment now make possible extra quality 
advantages never before available in low-priced 
trucks. “Truck-Built” construction means more 
for your money in the lowest-priced field, 


aE TAKE A TEST 23.4 
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LI MILES 


PER GALLON 
70 FLEET AVERAGE 


@ I1’s Easy to lean down a carburetor, and 


increase gasoline mileage. But that may 


merely result in loss of power and burned 
valves, increasing maintenance expense far 
more than the gasoline saving. 

Standard Oil Automotive Engineers are 
trying to reduce total operating costs. Some- 
times it means readjustment of a carburetor 
float level. Sometimes it’s refacing @ set of 
distributor points. Sometimes it’s a new con- 
denser. But in every case it involves @ careful 
check of all of these things and many others 
to secure good overall performance, full power 
and low maintenance. 

This kind of thorough Automotive Engi- 
neering Service solved an oil sludging problem 
which reduced valve and ring maintenance 
costs materially om @ central state packing 
company fleet, in addition to increasing gas0- 
line mileage 1.1 miles per gallon. 

Use Standard Oil products. Get this free 
Engineering Service and watch your fleet 
operating costs come down. Write 910 South 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. Ask to 
have the Automotive Engineer nearest your 
garage call and explain f ully just what he does. 


Standard Automotive Engineer and garage 
superintendent inspecting carburetor float. Close 
cooperation wi on in their operating 
problems insures the lasting value of Standard’s 

Automotive Engineering Service. 


Copr 1939, Standard Oil Co. (Ind.) 








‘STANDARD OIL NY (INDIANA) 


Pee 


AQT , 
TOMOTIVE ENGINEERING SERVIC 


5 chil 













When Mrs. Housewife 

Demands Your Brand of 
Sausage...She’s Buying 
Appearance and Flavor! 










AND one definite way you can help to 
guarantee that popular appearance 
and flavor is to use Armour’s Natural Casings. 


The reasons are simple. 


First, natural casings have the ability to let 
your sausages get the full benefit of the smok- 
ing process. Their porous texture permits great 
smoke penetration. And you know that means 
everything to sausage flavor. 


Second, natural casings are of a flexible nature 
that makes them cling tightly to the well- 
stuffed sausage, giving it a well-filled ap- 


\/ 


a ~ eee “>, 


Chr 





pearance . . . Eye-appeal that means sales. 


And, finally, when you specify Armour’s 
Natural Casings, you Know you're going to 
get these advantages; because Armour’s 
careful grading, standardization and excellence 
of finished product mean complete satisfaction 
for you... and your customers. 


Add to that the advantage of truly prompt 
service, and you can see why we say, “Give 
your next casing order to your local Armour 
Branch House...it’s the logical move for smart 
buyers.” 


_ARMOUR’S NATURAL CASINGS 


ARMOUR AND COMPANY -+ CHICAGO 
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ANAGEMENT in meat packing and in other closest individual unit with which it wishes to estab- 
industries is becoming increasingly aware lish satisfactory relations—the employe. 


of the need for better understanding be- Such relations should be based on an understand- 

tween business on the one hand and its employes and ing by the employe of his part in the business. He 

the public on the other. should be shown his stake in the firm’s success or 

The problem is usually spoken of as one of “im- failure and his share in the total rewards. He should 

proving public relations.” There is no need to dis- be kept informed of the company’s progress during 

cuss the reasons for such a course on the part of the year, its earnings, expenses, taxes and the out- 
management; look for the com- 
the critical in- ing year. Eco- 

terest of the nomic problems 

public and gov- which must be 
ernment toward jointly faced by 
business, the sharehold- 
amounting in PUBLIC RELATIONS FIELD ers, workers 

some cases to and the manage- 

active distrust e ment should be 

and antagonism, explained and 

has been very ere . the employe 
evident during Idea of Explaining Business should be made 

the past few i ; " 

eae to Employes Is Finding Favor pee = bog ity 


While most Among Great Many Industries which all share 
business execu- in satisfying the 


tives recognize firm’s custom- 
the necessity for such an aim, too few know how to ers. Interdependence of employes may be stressed. 
accomplish it. In many cases they see the problem Knowledge of this kind gives the employe a new 
as one for business-as-a-whole to meet through co- “slant” on his job. He discovers that he, too, has a 
operative effort or national organization. They fail responsibility and that employes, stockholders and 
to connect it with their own plants, their own com- management are dependent on each other. Out of 


panies and themselves and, consequently, do not this realization may come a spirit of cooperation in 
realize that the best chance for a general solution the solution of wage and other problems. 
may lie in purely local effort among their own cus- 


In recent years many companies have adopted the 
tomers, fellow-townsmen and employes. 


practice of issuing annual or more frequent oper- 
ating reports for their employes. The experiences of 
Plan Must Meet Needs firms which have published employe reports, to- 
When the public in each locality has knowledge gether with many examples of such statements, 
and understanding of the business units in that were collected recently and analyzed by the Policy- 
place, and when relations between the employes in holders Service Bureau, Metropolitan Life Insur- 
each independent plant or local branch of anational ance Co. 
organization and their employers are on a satisfac- 
tory basis, generalizing and undeserved attacks on Nature of Employe Reports 
all business will find little support. Reports for employes may consist of a special 
There are no hard and fast rules which can be fol- employe edition of the annual statement to stock- 
lowed by the meat packing executive in working out holders, or, as in the case of one large meat packing 
his own public relations policy. Each must develop organization, a simplified statement and balance 
his own plan to meet the specific conditions within sheet may be published in the employe magazine. 
his own plant. There are, however, principles of Other firms supply their employes with such in- 
general application in formulating such policies. formation at mass meetings. 
Any company can begin with the smallest and Financial reports for employes must be pre- 








sented in concise, simple and non-tech- 
nical language. The terms ordinarily 
used in the balance sheet and operating 
statement are “Greek” to most persons. 
In employe reports the accountant’s 
terms are translated into every-day 
words and may even be amplified by 
notes or illustrated by charts, pictures, 
diagrams or examples which can be 
understood by all. 


Making Reports Understandable 


In reporting to employes some firms 
follow the form of the regular balance 
sheet but interpret assets and liabilities 
in the language of the worker. The bal- 
ance sheet may be prefaced by a defini- 
tion such as the following one, which is 
used by Johns-Manville Corp.: 

“Very simply, it (the balance sheet) 
is a statement of what we own, what we 
owe and what we are worth. It has 
nothing to do with our sales or income 
or how our money was received each 
year and divided among employes in 
wages, among stockholders in dividends, 
etc. It is exactly the same as if you 
took two sheets of paper and on one 
listed the cash you have, the value of 
your home, car and furniture and the 
dollar Bill Jones owes you. On the other 
sheet you would list what you owe the 
grocer and the milkman, the amount you 
owe for a mortgage on your home, and 
what you owe on your car. Then sub- 
tract what you owe from what you own. 
The result is what you are worth and 

. is called surplus.” 


How To Explain Terms 


The term “assets” may be explained 
as “property needed to provide a job for 
each employe,” and the words “accounts 
receivable” as “money owed to us by 
our dealers and other customers for 
products we have sold to them but for 
which they have not yet paid us.” 

Balance sheet items may be presented 
pictorially. Hams, beef and sausage 
hanging in storage will explain what is 
meant by “inventory” while a sketch of 
money bags, coin and papers defines 
“cash and securities.” 

Some firms break down their assets 
and liabilities on a “per employe” basis. 
This is particularly valuable in the case 
of assets, where the employe can see 
how much is needed in cash, inventories 
and fixed capital to make his own work 
productive. On the liabilities side the 
“per employe” break-down shows how 
much the stockholders have invested in 
stock and surplus to provide plants, 
machinery, etc., with which the employe 
does his work. 


Correcting Misunderstanding 


It is worth while explaining to em- 
ployes that “surplus” is not actual 
money or securities, to be divided later 
by stockholders, but represents earnings 
left in the company which have been in- 
vested in plants, machinery, inventories 
and working cash, all of which are 
needed for the operation of a meat 
packing company. 

The income and expense statement 
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A Packer’s Financial Statement 


These are assets. The firm’s money 
is invested in them. 





A plant = and 
equipment to 
work with. 











Pork, beef, veal 
and other meats 
in process or 
finished and 
awaiting sale; 
also operating 
supplies. 








Accounts of 
dealers who 
have bought 
the firm’s meat 
products. 





Cash and _se- 
curities — funds 
currently re- 
quired for buy- 
ing livestock 
and paying ex- 
penses. 





These are liabilities. They represent 
the interest of stockholders, bond- 
holders and others in the firm. 


Stockholders’ 
investment in 
company. 


Stockholders’ 
earnings left in 
firm (surplus), 
mainly rein- 
vested in plant, 
etc. 


Bonds and mort- 
gages represent- 
ing amounts ow- 
ing to those who 
loaned their 
money to the 
company. 


The firm owes 
for current sup- 
plies, interest, 
wages, and 
other day-to-day 
expenses. 


HOW A FINANCIAL STATEMENT MIGHT BE PICTURED 


Pictures and text above show how a packer might simplify his financial statement 
for presentation to employes or the public. Approximate figures for each of the 
items in the statement might be placed alongside the picture representing it. 


may be presented in a number of ways 
and various items from it may be taken 
off and used as the basis for summaries 
emphasizing such expense factors as 
taxes. Simplification and explanation 
are necessary in the income and expense 
statement; “depreciation” may become 
“for replacement of property worn out 
in service,” or “the amount of wear and 
tear on the tools and machinery you use 
and the buildings which house you and 
your work.” 

Few companies break down the entire 
income and expense statement on a “per 
employe” basis, usually confining this 
treatment to such items as payrolls and 
taxes. Many divide their total expenses 
or sales to show the individual expen- 
ditures behind them, presenting the 


The 


varying proportions in text on a per- 
centage basis, in pie-chart form, by bar- 
charts or pictures. 


Charts and Diagrams 


In the pie-chart the income dollar is 
represented by the pie while the em- 
ployes’ share in wages and salaries, the 
cost of livestock and materials, taxes, 
dividends and other expenses are the 
slices of the pie. Bars of various 
lengths stand for the different expense 
items in the bar chart statement, while 
pictures representing the different raw 
materials, labor and other expenditures 
are used in the picture-statement. 

The report to employes may also con- 
tain summaries or tables in which bal- 


(Continued on page 36.) 
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CONTROL OF MOLD AND BACTERIA 


Tests in Packer Coolers and Retail Meat Market 
Boxes With Sterilamp Method 


HEN the sterilamp—which pro- 
duces germicidal rays with the 


power of killing or attenuating 
mold and bacteria—was announced to 
the meat industry (see June 27, 1936, 
issueof THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER) ,its 
application in meat packing and sausage 
manufacturing plants and in retail food 
stores was quite apparent. 





In coolers, shipping rooms, retail 
stores—wherever slime and mold con- 
ditions have been bothersome—value of 
the lamp in improving conditions, re- 
ducing costs and maintaining product 
quality has been quite definitely deter- 
mined. Practical possibilities in some 
other directions, particularly in aging 


meat, apparently have not been 
thoroughly explored up to this time. 


How Lamp Operates 


The sterilamp is a sealed, rod-shaped 
glass tube flaring slightly at each end 
where the electrodes are located. It 
operates on the gaseous discharge prin- 
ciple in an atmosphere of mercury vapor 
and inert gas. Over 80 per cent of the 
radiant energy produced by the lamp is 
in the region of 2,550 angstroms, which 
provides the most effective bacterial 
energy for the power consumed. (255 
million angstroms equal one inch.) 

A power unit has been especially de- 
signed for operating the lamp. It con- 
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IN PACKER’S COOLERS 


ABOVE.—Sterilamps in storage cooler 
of J. Fred Schmidt Packing Co., Columbus, 
O. (Note lamps on ceiling.) They quickly 
cleared up undesirable conditions in these 
coolers. 

BELOW.—Shipping cooler in Schmidt 
plant, 60 by 80 ft., contains 23 Sterilamps, 
mounted on ceiling. Bad mold situation 
was remedied, reworking of product made 
unnecessary and returns from retail stores 

eliminated. 


sists of a transformer, relay, starting 
button and safety door switch—all en- 
closed in metal housing. Each power 
unit is capable of operating one to four 
30-in., one to five 20-in., or one to six 
10-in. sterilamps from any 60 cycle 
supply voltage between 110 and 120 
volts. 


One of the most recent installations of 
sterilamps in the meat packing industry 
has been made in the plant of the J. Fred 
Schmidt Packing Co., Columbus, O., 
where they have been placed in the 
storage cooler and packing cooler. In 
this instance the installation was made 
solely for the purpose of correcting a 
bad mold and bacteria situation, which 
had added a considerable expense burden 
through product deterioration and spoil- 
age and the necessity for cleaning and 
reworking product. 


Product Improvement 


The lamps not only eliminated all 
mold and bacterial troubles in these 
rooms and materially improved cooler 
conditions by clearing up sources of ob- 
jectionable odors, but also brought mer- 
chandising benefits which company ex- 
ecutives consider very much worth while. 

As may be seen in the accompanying 
illustrations of the Schmidt coolers, the 
lamps are installed under reflectors on 
the ceiling and are equally spaced over 
the room area, so that the radiations 
reach all parts of the room. Twenty- 
three lamps are used in the packing 
cooler—a room approximately 60 by 80 
ft. in size—and nine in the storage 
cooler, which is 20 by 40 ft. Power units 
for operating the lamps are installed in 
the shipping room adjoining these two 
coolers. 

Executives of the Schmidt company 
are pleased with the results being 
secured with these lamps. Mold and 
slime do not now exist to any distin- 
guishable extent in the rooms, they re- 
port. Product remains dry, and all ex- 
pense of cleaning and reworking prod- 
uct has been eliminated. 

But what they consider of equal or 
greater importance—product retains its 
color and bloom over long periods, both 
in plant coolers and in retail stores. Not 
one piece of product has been returned 
from a retail store because of deteriora- 
tion or fading of color since the lamps 
were installed. In fact, the holding-up 
qualities of the meats—particularly 
sausage and ready-to-serve products— 
have been so exceptional that many re- 
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tailers have commented on the improve- 
ment. Sales have increased to such a 
degree that the company has been un- 
able to maintain a normal stock of prod- 
ucts in its coolers and overtime opera- 
tions have been necessary to supply the 
demand. 


Merchandising Possibilities 


Advantages in an advertising way 
from the use of these lamps may be con- 
siderable, the company executives be- 
lieve. Although no efforts have been 
made to exploit the use of these lamps 
in merchandising except by word of 
mouth, possibilities are being investi- 
gated and it is probable that a plan of 
advertising in which the lamps and their 
effects on product are featured will be 
worked out. 

Expense of operating a sterilamp is 
only about one-third as much as that of 
an ordinary 25 watt lamp, current con- 
sumption per hour being about 10 watts. 
Useful life of a lamp is considered to be 
approximately 4,000 hours. It is reliable 
in operation and has less fluctuation in 
output than is produced by an arc. 

Schmidt has not yet considered the 
chances for reducing refrigerating costs 
in the packing and storage coolers by 
increasing temperatures, although this 
is a possibility. For the present, how- 
ever, it is believed the better plan to 
maintain the customary temperatures 
until the lamps have been in use long 
enough to rid coolers thoroughly of mold 
and bacterial growths. Lamps are 
operated continuously 24 hours per day. 


Effect on Workers 


The only effect noticeable on workers 
from long exposure to the lamps has 
been some eye discomfort and swelling 
of the eyelids in one instance. Ordinary 
goggles or glasses are said to be suffi- 
cient protection for the eyes against the 
lamp radiations. 

Schmidt executives are convinced that 
in solving their cooler mold and slime 
problem—which admittedly was serious 
—these lamps have demonstrated their 
ability to cope with any similar situa- 
tion that might arise in any plant and 
to provide a dependable safeguard in 
various departments and coolers—the 
bacon slicing room particularly—against 
danger of early deterioration of product 
from mold or slime bacteria. 


Results in Retail Stores 


A number of installations of the 
sterilamp have been in retail store walk- 
in boxes and showcases. Walk-in boxes 
are frequently held at 34 to 38 degs. F. 
Mold growth can be retarded at this 
temperature, but unless there are provi- 
sions for humidifying the air there 
usually is considerable shrink. Typical 
losses due to moisture evaporation from 
product in store coolers are given at 
from 2 per cent in beef and 4 per cent 
in veal, for a storage period of 24 hours, 
to 3 per cent and 5 per cent respectively 
for storage periods of 48 hours. Dehy- 
dration also causes a darkening of cut 
surfaces, which must be trimmed before 





IN STORE SERVICE 


Lamps installed on ceiling of retail store 
cooler. They kept carcasses and cuts in 
good condition. 


the meat is sold. Mold, trimming and 
shrink account for a loss which may 
amount to as much as 10 per cent in 
some instances. 

Many retail meat dealers apparently 
are not fully aware of the magnitude 
of these losses, or else they accept them 
as an inevitable consequence of the 
present methods of meat preservation. 
But these losses can be largely elimi- 
nated, it has been shown. Since bacteria 
and mold are killed by the sterilamp, 
low temperature meat storage in the re- 
tail food store becomes unnecessary. 
When the lamp is installed it is only 
necessary to chill the meat enough to 
prevent flabbiness and render it suf- 
ficiently firm to be cut readily and 
neatly. 

Refrigerator temperature may be 
raised, therefore, to 40 degs. F., but 
never exceeding 45 degs. F., thereby 
considerably reducing cost of refrigera- 
tion. By using these higher tempera- 
tures, relative humidity can also be in- 
creased. This increase, in turn, reduces 
evaporation of moisture from the meat 
and cuts shrink losses 80 per cent or 
more. In addition, meat surfaces do not 
darken, and surface trimming losses are 
substantially reduced. 


Use in Show Cases 


Another important advantage, accord- 
ing to the Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Co., manufacturers of the lamp, are: 
Improved condition of refrigerator and 
meats, especially in respect to odor; 
trimmings, if lean, are salable as first- 
quality chopped meat; elimination or re- 
duction of loss on product held longer 
than the normal marketing period, and 
practicability of carrying large inven- 
tories to take advantage of market price 
fluctuations. 





Sterilamps in refrigerated showcases 
have the same beneficial effects as in the 
refrigerator. They are said to bring 
improved appearance in meats and meat 
products, resulting in increased sales. 
They also maintain freshness of such 
foods as chicken loaf, chopped meats, 
sausage, cottage cheese, etc. 


PRODUCING SMOKED TURKEY 


Smoked turkey, a delicacy which has 
recently become popular with food con- 
noisseurs and patrons of exclusive res- 
taurants and hotels, is produced at the 
Pinesbridge Farm, Westchester County, 
N. Y., by a secret process and under 
rigid control. 

The turkeys are first cured in brine 
containing eleven herbs and_ spices. 
During curing, the fowls are held in a 
cooler at 41 degs. F., with high humid- 
ity. Ultra-violet sterilizing lamps con- 
tinuously irradiate the interior of the 
room, thereby acting upon the hung 
turkeys and barrels full of brine and 
turkeys in process of cure. 

After curing, the turkeys are smoked 
and cooked simultaneously in outside 
smokehouses. Green applewood is used 
for smoking. 

At Pinesbridge Farm the sterilamps 
are used in the curing cooler to keep the 
brine free of mold as well as to aid in 
preservation of the meat. It has been 
found unnecessary to refrigerate sum- 
mer shipments of the turkeys because 
they are relatively free of mold spores 
and bacteria when shipped, due to the 
sterilamp treatment. 





STERILAMPS IN TURKEY CURING 


Curing cooler at Pinesbridge Farms, West- 

chester County, N. Y., where turkeys are 

cured in spiced brine. Temperature is held 

at 41 degs. F. and relative humidity is 

high. Sterilamps are used to irradiate hung 

turkeys and barrels full of brine and fowls 
to prevent mold growth and spoilage. 
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GROOMING THE 
MEAT TRUCK 


Packers’ Experiences 
In Conducting Own 
Truck Painting Shops 


ents believe it is good business to 

maintain trucks in clean, attractive 
condition. While truck advertising is 
intangible, and there may be consider- 
able difference of opinion as to its value, 
there is an almost universal belief in 
the meat packing industry that con- 
sumer reaction to truck appearance is 
quite likely to be reflected back to pro- 
ducts and that housewives are prone to 
judge the desirability and quality of a 
brand by the impression the truck in 
which the products are delivered makes 
on them. 

If this is true, the truck fleet is an 
important tool in building good will for 
a firm and influencing acceptance of its 
identified products, and frequent truck 
cleaning and repainting deserves more 
than casual consideration. 

In an earlier issue of THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER (December 17, 1938,) was 
published a cross section of packers’ 
opinions and policies—results of a sur- 
vey—on truck colors, painted designs 
and types of paints most suitable for 
trucks in meat distribution service. 
Despite trends toward standard prac- 
tices in almost all other activities in the 
meat packing industry, this survey in- 
dicated much difference of opinion so 
far as paints for trucks are concerned. 


Prince beri and delivery superintend- 


Packers’ Repainting Policies 


Most packers find it most convenient 
and economical to have trucks repainted 
in shops which make a speciality of this 
business. Some packers maintain paint 
shops however, although not all who do 
so are entirely satisfied with results in 
them, for reasons which are pointed out 
farther along in this article. Most pack- 
ers who operate truck paint shops em- 
ploy one or more painters and helpers 
on a weekly wage basis. A few have 
been able to make arrangements with 
contract painters to do each job for a 
specified price. 

Packers who operate truck paint 
shops are influenced in this policy 
primarily by cost considerations. A re- 
quirement in such cases is a sufficient 
volume of work to keep the shop busy. 
This is dependent primarily on size of 
the truck fleet and the company’s re- 
painting policies, particularly in respect 
to frequency of painting. 

Packers’ opinions on the size of a 
truck fleet necessary to make a plant 
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DARKER COLORS WEAR BETTER 


Darker colors wear better than lighter shades on trucks in meat distribution service. 
But this is not always a consideration when planning truck paint design, the aim 
being to secure a distinctive, neat and attractive job. 


paint shop profitable varies from 50 to 
75 or more units. One week on an aver- 
age is required for one man to paint a 
truck when the job consists of one base 
coat and one finish coat. Some large 
units require more painting time, while 
the smaller trucks in the %- to 2-ton 
classes may be painted in less time. 


Keeping the Shop Busy 

In estimating possibilities for savings 
by establishing a plant truck paint shop 
it should be remembered that touch-up 
jobs on fenders and bodies are required 
frequently and that one difficulty of 
operation is to schedule repainting jobs 
so that there will be a steady flow of 
work through the shop. Unless there is 
a truck available for painting as soon 
as each job is completed, idle time of 


workers will largely, if not entirely, 
offset any savings that might be made 
under favorable production conditions. 

This problem of keeping the paint 
shop busy was mentioned by several 
packers operating truck paint shops as 
being the most serious obstacle in at- 
tempting to make savings on truck re- 
painting. One packer operating a fleet 
of 53 trucks found it necessary to sche- 
dule one truck per week for painting. 
In other words, he repaints each truck 
once each year, and is wondering if this 
is not oftener than is required. 

This packer also has considerable dif- 
ficulty maintaining the one-truck-per- 
week schedule. Frequently an unex- 
pectedly large volume of business has re- 
quired the use of every available truck. 
When such a situation arises the paint 





TRUCKS CAN BE MADE TO BUILD GOOD WILL 


If consumer reaction to a packer’s truck is reflected back to identified products, then 

it pays to give more consideration to the appearance of the delivery fleet. Trend in 

packer truck painting seems to be toward use of simple designs and pleasing color 

combinations. This attractive truck of Hughes Provision Co., Cleveland, O., is a type 

popular with packers and sausage manufacturers, body being roomy and well pro- 

portioned for loading and unloading. Chassis is a White. Body was built by Warns- 
man, Inc., Cleveland. 
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Are Your Products Always 
Delivered Factory Perfect? 


Rough handling is responsible for a 
lot of damage in shipment. That is 
why it pays to pack your products in 
a shipping box engineered to meet all 
transportation hazards . . . a shipping 
box built of tougher, better fabricated 
board ... manufactured to H & D 
standards. It’s worth noting, too, that 
H & D shipping boxes are also attrac- 
tive pace setters in merchandising 
effectiveness. 


The Hinde & Dauch Paper Co. 
3931 Decatur Street 
SANDUSKY, OHIO 





Send for FREE Booklet 


# fam 


PACKAGE ENGINEERING 


SEnD) vacuatine capenarenr 





You'll get plenty of ideas from 
“PACKAGE. ENGINEERING.” It 
describes successes in the field of 
packaging. Send for a copy. 


HINDE 2 DAUCH 


SHIPPING BOXES 
PROTECT IN TRANSIT 
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shop work schedule is upset and idle 
paint shop time adds considerably to 
the average cost of repainting. 


Paint Shop Practices 


Adding more units to the truck fleet 
might correct this situation but, on the 
other hand, idle truck time would then 
increase cost of meat distribution. This 
packer, annoyed at the time and effort 
required to make the paint shop profit- 
able, is now planning to have trucks re- 
painted in his shop on contract, and he 
is hoping he can find a painter who will 
be willing to work on this basis. If such 
a plan cannot be worked out the packer 
may abandon the shop and have all of 
his trucks repainted off the premises. 


Another packer, operating a truck 
fleet of 62 vehicles, paints each unit 
every 18 months and has no trouble 
scheduling work through the shop and 
holding idle shop time to a very small 
percentage of the yearly working time. 
He employs a painter and a helper, both 
of whom are experienced in minor body 
repair work which they perform along 
with repainting. When the painter and 
his helper have no time to make repairs 
a carpenter or a blacksmith or both may 
be requisitioned from the plant’s main- 
tenance gang for repair jobs. This 
packer says it is decidedly economical to 
operate a truck paint shop and that a 
very high quality of work is obtained 
in this manner. 

A Mid-western packer operating a 
large truck fleet maintains a truck paint 
shop but makes no effort to handle all 
new and repaint jobs through it. One 
painter is employed for each 80 trucks 
in the fleet. This force is not sufficient 
to handle all of the retouching and new 
and repaint jobs, nor is it desired that 
all of the firm’s trucks go through the 
shop. No schedule for repainting trucks 
is in force, this work on each unit being 
done when, in the opinion of the delivery 
superintendent, it is required or desir- 
able. Work which cannot be handled 
in the plant shop is sent out. 


Colors and Painting Costs 


The advantage of such a set-up, this 
packer points out, is that the paint shop 
can be operated at maximum capacity 
at all times and, accordingly, on a very 
efficient basis. This packer’s fleet is fin- 
ished in dark colors, each unit being 
repainted after approximately 26 
months’ service. 


Most packers give little consideration 
to repainting costs when selecting truck 
color combinations. It is generally ap- 
preciated that darker colors wear better 
than lighter shades, but inasmuch as a 
distinctive and pleasing color combina- 
tion and design arrangement is the pri- 
mary aim, the matter of repainting cost 
is usually not a matter of concern. 
While some packers have schedules for 
truck repainting of from 18 to 24 months 
per vehicle, the tendency seems to be 
to abandon these and to repaint when 
inspection shows this is desirable, for 
only by following such a plan can each 
vehicle be maintained in first class con- 





dition and higher than necessary re- 
painting costs avoided. 

In this connection a number of pack- 
ers point out that retailers are becoming 
finicky about the appearance of pack- 
ers’ vehicles which stop in front of their 
stores to unload products. They like to 
have customers and prospective cus- 
tomers see the products which will later 
be displayed in their stores taken out of 
clean, neat and well maintained vehicles. 


Objections to Plant Shop 


Packers and delivery superintendents 
agree that it is not advisable or profit- 
able to set up paint shops for a fleet of 
less than 50 vehicles, unless there is 
available in the working force a painter 
whose abilities can be used elsewhere 
to advantage when truck repainting 
work is not available. 


The ability to get trucks repainted 
promptly at all times in outside shops 
and the inability to maintain an even 
flow of work through a plant truck paint 
shop were given by some larger packer 
fleet owners as the principal reasons for 
not maintaining truck paint shops. 
While few packers question the possi- 
bility of cutting truck repainting costs 
in the plant paint shop under favorable 
conditions, there is not being evidenced 
much disposition to work out the details 
or to attempt to solve the problems re- 
quired to put such a shop on a profitable 
basis for repainting smaller fleets. 


FEDERAL CHAIN TAX BILL 


Chain store tax bill introduced in 
Congress last week by Representative 
Wright Patman calls for an annual ex- 
cise tax on every person or organiza- 
tion maintaining 10 or more retail 
stores under the same management. 
The tax would be $50 a store for each 
store not in excess of 15, but would 
rise to $1,000 a unit for chains main- 
taining more than 500 stores, and would 
be multiplied by the number of states 
in which the chain operated. 

During the first fiscal year in which 
the tax was in effect it would be one- 
half the rate specified, and during the 
second fiscal year it would be three- 
fourths of the amount. Additional tax 
based on the number of states included 
in the chain’s operations would also be 
modified during the first two years, so 
that only % of 1 per cent of the amount 
would be collected in the first year and 
l% of 1 per cent in the second. 


CHAIN STORE SALES 


Sales of Kroger Grocery and Baking 
Co. rose 2 per cent over 1937 figures for 
the four-week period ended December 
31, 1938, sales of $19,207,034 being re- 
ported as compared with $18,898,869 for 
the corresponding period of 1937. 
Cumulative sales for the 13 periods of 
the year, ending December 31, were 
$231,237,796, a decrease of 7 per cent 
from the 1937 total of $248,444,230. 
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ILLIONS of loads of merchan- 
dise travel by truck each year 
—wheels on the road and a driver 
in the cab. And now that it’s win- 
ter, the traveling is tough. Pleasure 
traffic heads for cover, but trucks 


—and aman for every truck—must 


stick to the job! Man and truck go 
all the way together, cross-town or 
cross-country —a close and inti- 
mate partnership that means a great 
deal for America. 

Here’s a fact that won’t surprise 
truck drivers, but it may be news 
to you: More heavy-duty trucks are 
purchased from INTERNATIONAL 
HARVESTER than from the next 


three manufacturers combined... 
There are plenty of sound and prac- 
tical reasons why the man in this 
man-and-truck partnership is so 
often teamed with an International. 
Hundreds of thousands of Interna- 
tional drivers sum it up something 
like this: “It’s a great go-getting 
truck that you can depend on from 
every angle and for any need, and 
that goes for the service too!” 

So much for the partners on the 
highway. Of course the owner be- 
longs in the picture too—and how! 
He’s the BOSS. He buys the truck 
to start with, and that means he and 
the driver feel the same way about it. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED) 


180 North Michigan Avenue 
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Chicago, Illinois 











INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 
sells more heavy-duty 
trucks than the next three 
manufacturers combined. 


INTERNATIONAL 


Heavy-duty Internationals 
range from 2-ton up to big 
6-wheelers ... The same 
owner- driver satisfaction 
applies to Internationals of 
}3-ton to 1}4-ton capaci- 
ties. See any International 
Company-owned branch 
or dealer about quality 
trucks and low-cost hauling. 








INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 
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Selling the Public 
at Open House 


PERRY & BARNES CO., New 

Haven, Conn., packers of pork prod- 
ucts, played host to nearly 15,000 guests, 
including hundreds of dealers and their 
friends, in this organization’s sales area, 
comprising Connecticut and sections of 
New York, at their third annual open 
house in November at the company’s 
plant. From 9 in the morning until 6 
in the evening a steady stream of visi- 
tors passed through those sections of 
the plant thrown open for public in- 
spection, and gained a close-up of the 
rigid sanitary conditions under which 
the products of this company are pre- 
pared for the consuming public. 

Among the interesting exhibits was 
a livestock show comprised of a newly- 
arrived shipment of prize hogs from the 
cornbelt area of lowa, a splendid dis- 
play of all the company’s manufactured 
products, and a particularly amusing 
exhibit titled the “Piggy School,” con- 
sisting of the carcasses of fresh young 
porkers each sitting before an individual 
desk in an old-fashioned classroom. The 
school included the proverbial class 
dunce and teacher’s pet, and _ the 
teacher wore feminine finery. 

Through the medium of a public ad- 
dress system the class functioned 
through the question and answer 
method, voices being supplied by the 
members of the Sperry & Barnes of- 
fice staff. In response to questions by 
the teacher the pupils told of the vari- 
ous requirements they must meet to 
qualify for Sperry & Barnes Company’s 
“finishing school.” “We finish ’em” was 
the inscription beneath the plaque out- 
side of the school door. Visitors were 
entertained with the bands of many of 
America’s leading luminaries in the field 
of modern music through improved re- 
cordings carried throughout the plant 


by means of a public address system. 

Refreshments were served to dealers, 
their friends and all guests in the com- 
pany’s spacious dining hall. A corps of 
young ladies from the Sperry & Barnes 
personnel acted as official hostesses and 
likewise served in the capacity of do- 
mestie advisers on culinary art by giv- 
ing instruction on the best methods of 
preparing pork products for the table. 

“After our third annual open house,” 
said general manager Cramsey, “which 
proved to be greater than each of the 
two succeeding years, I am thoroughly 
convinced that industry has been en- 
tirely too hesitant about presenting its 
virtues to the general public. This an- 
nual get-together has the effect of not 
alone winning public good will, but 
particularly that of a closer and friend- 
lier dealer relationship. Talking with 
many of those who attended our open 
house, I know the public is eager to 
learn of the inner workings of indus- 
try and its efforts to adopt scientific 
ideas readily so that a constantly im- 
proved product may be offered to the 
consuming public. The ever-swelling 
tide of dealer-consumer interest will 
prove a continuous spur to improved 
public relations and service.” 

The Sperry & Barnes Company is 
unique in that it serves the New Eng- 
land market with locally-dressed fresh 
pork. The promotional and advertising 
activities were under the direction of 
John S. Coerne, advertising manager. 
The account is serviced by the Goulston 
Company of Boston, and Arthur A. 
Riley is the account executive. 


“PIGGY SCHOOL” ENTERTAINS 


Unique feature of recent open house staged 

by Sperry & Barnes Co., New Haven, 

Conn., was this classroom of “educated 

porkers,” who told plant visitors about the 

rigid requirements observed in processing 
pork products of the company. 


ERRORS IN ORDER FILLING 


Six hundred husky  lumberjacks, 
working for a logging company, were 
depending upon a prominent packing 
company for their supply of meats, 
cheese, butter and eggs. Service of the 
company had been so dependable and 
quality of product so high that the pur- 
chasing agent had given his orders to 
this firm for many years. 


Then something happened. One day, 
through failure of a night packing gang 
to fill all orders in time for the early 
northbound express train, a large fresh 
meat order failed to arrive on schedule. 
Unfortunately, the camp was already 
short of fresh meat; the cooks had been 
compelled to substitute something else 
twice before. It looked as if the busi- 
ness would go to another packer. 


This situation was straightened out, 
however, by the head of the district 
sales department, who promised there 
would be no further negligence. Every 
precaution was taken to insure that or- 
ders were correctly filled and delivered 
on time. But a few days later, through 
a slip-up somewhere in the organization, 
ten pork loins were sent to the camp in 
answer to an order for ten boxes! 

Loss of the lucrative business for six 
months resulted. By dint of much per- 
suasion, the company finally secured it 
again on a trial basis. But no sooner 
were deliveries resumed than a careless 
clerk bungled another order. This cost 
the packer this customer’s business for 
a period of ten years. 

These are true incidents, cited to em- 
phasize the importance of eternal vigi- 
lance in filling and delivering orders. 
Without dependable service, even the 
finest products cannot gain the wide ac- 
ceptance they deserve. This packer esti- 
mated that he lost between 3 and 4 mil- 
lion pounds of meat volume during the 
10-year period as a result of negligence 
of a few employes. 
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RETURNED GOODS PROBLEM 


Well-directed effort to reduce amount 
of product which customers refuse to 
accept when delivered to them would 
make a considerable saving in numer- 
ous meat packing and sausage manu- 
facturing plants. Product returned 
carries an expense burden of selling, 
packing, returning, record keeping and 
deterioration, for it is impossible to 
handle product in shipping room and 
truck without damaging it to some de- 
gree. 

To reduce the number of returns it is 
first necessary to know the reasons why 
customers refuse to accept product. In 
a Southern plant the following were 
found to be the principal ones: 


1.—Substitution in shipping room. 
2.—Unauthorized additions to orders 
by salesmen. 

3.—Quality not up to customer’s ex- 
pectations. 

4.—Adverse weather, resulting in re- 
tailer’s inability to move as much prod- 
uct as expected. 

5.—Delays in delivery and failure to 
live up to delivery promises. 

6.—Damage during delivery. 


Knowing causes of returns, the reme- 
dies suggest themselves. Causes origi- 
nating in the plant or during delivery 
are easily corrected. Those originating 
in the retail store are more difficult to 
handle, but a plain talk to the retailer 
and a little firmness in dealing with him 
will often bring the desired results. 

In the plant in question, volume of 
returns was reduced approximately 60 
per cent in a little over six months 
merely by applying the obvious remedy 
in each The quality angle was 
more difficult to deal with, because it 
involved changes in processing in some 


case. 


cases. 

A helpful detail was a change in 
policy permitting salesmen to dispose of 
any product on which delivery is re- 


fused. It is required, however, that 
such products must be sold at billed 
prices. 


CONSUMER TASTE IN PORK 
SAUSAGE 


Consumers are particular about the 
flavor of pork sausage, and sales suc- 
of certain brands is often due 
at least in part—to the fact that they 
meet the public’s seasoning preferences. 
Flavor, while introduced in processing, 
plays an important part in merchandis- 
ing the finished product. 


cess 


Packers and sausage manufacturers 
have long known, however, that con- 
sumers do not always agree on the 
proper flavor for pork sausage. 

Taste preference tests conducted 
among women of the Chicago area by 
Martha Crane and Helen Joyce, food 
experts, have convinced Mickelberry’s 
Food Products Co., Chicago, that con- 
sumer appetites for pork sausage can 
be met only by supplying 


sausave 


seasoned two ways. As a result, the 
company is now producing pork sausage 
with a new mild flavor as well as 
product with “zesty” seasoning. 

The taste tests showed that out of an 
average group of 100 persons the vote 
between “zesty” and mild will be about 
equally divided. A small proportion 
will report that they like both types. 
Consequently, the Mickelberry company 
points out, retail sales are seriously 
limited if only one flavor style is car- 
ried. 

The new seasoning policy was re- 
cently announced in newspaper adver- 
tisements. Later advertisements laid 
emphasis on the great variety of menu 
possibilities which are found in the two 
types. 


CONCENTRATE ON DEALERS 


One packer in a Midwestern city is 
devoting more and more time and money 
to efforts to build up good will among 
dealers and sell them on the merits of 
his products. Although some consumer 
advertising is done, it is of secondary 
importance compared with the promo- 


HOW TO MAKE FRIENDS 


RIGHT.—One means of introducing a 
specialty product to large groups was 
adopted by George A. Hormel & Co. 
when it featured “spam-burgers” at the 
Minnesota State Fair. Fair visitors liked 
these sandwiches made of Spam so well 
that three stands were installed. Requests 


were soon made that the stands be used 
again in 1939. 
BELOW.—Grilled skinless frankfurters 


from the Visking booth made a big hit 

among those attending the National Res- 

taurant Association convention in Chicago. 

More than 7,000 of these judges of good 

food visited the exhibit and sampled the 
frankfurts. 


tional work carried on among dealers. 
Thus there is little emphasis on creating 
consumer demand for specific products 
and much on developing the dealer as 
an outlet to push the packer’s line. 

Where appeal is made to the con- 
sumer, it has a strong dealer slant—as 
in store demonstrations, use of a band 
and sound truck to help dealers’ sales 
and in newspaper advertising telling 
the public to ask their meat retailer for 
the company’s products. 

The plant holds open house frequently 
for the retail meat trade and on these 
occasions furnishes entertainment as 
well as refreshments for visitors and 
buyers. It cooperates closely with local 
meat and food dealers’ associations and 
takes an interest in helping them with 
their programs, refreshments and en- 
tertainment features. 

The management believes that such 
efforts are more effective in selling 
products than if the company were to 
try to compete with larger organizations 
in advertising and merchandising di- 
rected primarily toward consumers. It 
believes that only a few items, such as 
sausage and cured products, would bene- 
fit from a consumer advertising policy, 
while its work among dealers is bene- 
ficial to the company’s entire line. 
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WILSON PROFITS BY 
INCREASED TONNAGE 


ALES of Wilson & Co., Inc., for the 
fiscal year ended October 29, 1938, 
totaled $265,465,324.10, a decline in dol- 
lar volume of 6 per cent owing to lower 
price levels, but an increase in tonnage 
of 5 per cent. Net 
profit after interest 
and taxes amount- 
ed to $19,940.10. 
Current assets of 
the company to- 
taled $39,772,580.38 
and current liabili- 
ties $8,361,396.98, 
a ratio of 4.76 to 1. 
Included in current 
assets are $3,181,- 
869.64 in cash; ac- 
counts and _ notes 
receivable totaling 
$11,207,162.13 and 
inventories of $25,- 
383,548.61. Of cur- 
rent liabilities, notes, drafts and ac- 
counts payable totaled $8,177,238.27 
and reserve for federal income taxes 
$82,308.71. The company’s fixed assets 
are valued at $40,333,092.51 after re- 
serve for depreciation. Surplus on Octo- 
ber 29, 1938, totaled $8,737,424.77. 





E. F. WILSON 


Overcome Inventory Losses 


In commenting on the year’s showing, 
president Edward F. Wilson said: “The 
decline in prices of meats, meat food 
products and inedible by-products which 
started in the Fall of 1937 as a result 
of sharp curtailment in consumer de- 
mand, continued well into the fiscal year 
1938 and created substantial inventory 
losses during the first half of the year. 
We were able to overcome these losses 
by profitable operations during the last 
half of the year.” 

Wholly-owned subsidiaries of the 
company operate packing plants in Ar- 
gentina and Brazil and are engaged in 
the meat export business in Australia 
and New Zealand, Mr. Wilson said. The 
products of these subsidiaries either are 
sold locally or are exported, largely to 
England, for sale by Wilson Meats, Ltd. 
“During the past year, the restrictions 
on foreign trade have been increased 
throughout the world, which has had an 
effect on our foreign business,” he said. 
With improving economic conditions it 
is hoped that exchange and other re- 
strictions will be modified, the business 
benefiting thereby. 


Product Quality Control 


Mr. Wilson called the attention of 
stockholders to the work of the com- 
pany’s research departments which 
“have continued their activities to con- 
trol the quality of all the company’s 
products, find new uses for them, de- 
velop new ones and improve methods.” 

Looking to the packer year 1939, he 
said: “We enter the new year with live- 
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stock costs and product prices lower 
than at this time a year ago, prospects 
of larger receipts of livestock, indica- 
tions of general improvement in busi- 
ness and a higher national income. 
These conditions, coupled with the fact 
that our personnel, our plants and our 
products never were better, give us re- 
newed optimism for the future.” 
Following is the consolidated state- 
ment of income and earned surplus: 


INCOME AND SURPLUS STATEMENT. 


Net sales and operating revenue... .$265,465,324.10 
Earnings before depreciation, inter- 
est charges and provision for fed- 
eral incotie tAROS. «oo. cscs ccccee $ 2,724,998.93 
1,511,950.41 


Earnings before interest charges and 
provision for taxes 1,213,048.52 
Interest charges 
PN GO dase ccenscewdes $967,990.95 
Other interest, together with 
minority stockholders’ por- 
tion of earnings, $16,316.61. 150,561.78 





1,118,552.73 

$ 94,495.79 

Provision for federal income taxes. . 74,555.69 

Net earnings ........ re $ 19,940.10 
Earned surplus at October 30, 1937.. § 


9,404,579.47 
$ 9,424,519.57 
Add—Credit arising from purchase of 
company's bonds and debentures 


for the sinking fund.............. 39,983.70 
$ 9,464,503. 27 
Deduct—Dividends paid 
On $6.00 preferred stock ($2.25 per 
CD id vnc iebdceieri ccecesnes 727,078.50 


Earned surplus at October 29, 1938..$ 8,737,424.77 
—————— es 


*The amount of $1,213,048.52, shown as earnings 
before interest charges and provision for federal 
income taxes, includes a net credit of $350,112.28 
in respect of operations in foreign countries. Of the 
latter amount $264,486.89 is the result of operations 
in countries where the withdrawal of funds is at 
present restricted. 

The above statement includes a credit of $125,- 
707.35 in respect of a proportion of the earnings of 
the affiliated company not consolidated of which 
$102,115.00 was reeeived as dividends during the 
year. The differencé Of $23,592.35 has been charged 
to the investment account to offset provisions made 
for losses in prior years. 


Directors of the company are Robert 
F. Carr, president Dearborn Chemical 
Co.; Melvin L. Emerich, Hallgarten & 
Co.; John P. Harding, president Hard- 
ing Hotel Co.; James M. Hopkins, chair- 
man Camel Sales Co.; George A. Mar- 
tin, president Sherwin-Williams Co., 
Cleveland; E. A. Potter, vice president, 
Guaranty Trust Co., New York; A. A. 
Sprague, Sprague, Warner & Co.; B. E. 
Sunny, Illinois Bell Telephone Co.; 
E. R. Tinker, Syosset, N. Y.; Edward 
Foss Wilson and Thomas E. Wilson. 

Officers are Thomas E. Wilson, chair- 
man of the board; Edward Foss Wilson, 
president; W. J. Cawley, J. D. Cooney, 
R. F. Eagle, Wm. R. Grove, C. R. Hood, 
W. S. Nicholson and Harry J Williams, 
vice presidents; W. D. Hoffman, comp- 
troller; P. W. Seyl, treasurer; Geo. D. 
Hopkins, secretary and assistant treas- 
urer; B. Kaufmann, assistant treas- 
urer; J. A. Hamilton and C. R. Harri- 
man, assistan#,secretaries. 

In addition to fresh and cured meats, 
a large assortment of canned meats, 
many varieties of fresh, smoked and dry 
and semi-dry sausages, poultry, butter, 





eggs and cheese, the company produces 
a number of brands of shortening and 
baking and salad oils, margarine and 
mayonnaise, gelatine, pharmaceuticals, 
dog food, animal and poultry feed, fer- 
tilizer, and soap and various types of 
hair insulation. 


NICE NET PROFIT ON SALES 


Reynolds Packing Co., Union City, 
Tenn., reports a fine year ended De- 
cember 31, 1938. On a tonnage of 7,726,- 
697 lbs. of product, selling for $1,083,- 
341.86, a net profit of $16,367.39 was 
realized. This is about %c per pound 
of product sold. Current assets of the 
company total $87,770.29 and current 
liabilities $28,016.61. Cash in banks and 
undeposited receipts totaled $11,719.11, 
accounts receivable $32,792.97 and in- 
ventories $42,312.83. Permanent assets 
are valued at $87,902.03. Of total liabil- 
ities there is $14,000 in notes payable, 
and $5,032.11 in taxes. Capital stock 
is listed at $107,300. Surplus totals 
$43,207.63. 

The 1938 report is the twenty-first 
annual report of the company. In sub- 
mitting it to the stockholders president 
W. G. Reynolds points out that company 
obligations have been reduced by more 
than $20,000 during the year, that a 5 
per cent dividend was paid in December, 
that the amount set aside for surplus 
has been increased by several thousand 
dollars, and that the entire capital 
stock of the company has been turned 
over about ten times per year during 
the past three years. 

Particular pride is expressed in the 
quality of company products and loy- 
alty of company employes. Speaking 
of the latter, Mr. Reynolds said: “Most 
all of them have been with us for many 
years and we hope they will find it to 
their interest to continue for many 
more years. This we prize as our great- 
est asset.” 

Officers of the company are W. G. 
Reynolds, president; A. F. Tittsworth, 
vice president, and L. C. Beauchamp, 
secretary-treasurer. Directors are 
W. G. Reynolds, A. F. Tittsworth, W. P. 
Beaird, C. E. Beck, Dave Shatz, Walker 
Tanner and J. C. McRee. 


NO FURTHER CUT IN CORN 


Corn production during 1939 in twelve 
commercial producing states will be re- 
stricted to about the same degree as in 
1938, it was indicated this week by an- 
nouncement of acreage allotments total- 
ing 41,239,659 acres by the Secretary of 
Agriculture. Although the AAA acre- 
age allotments for 1939 is slightly above 
1938, it also covers 586 counties instead 
of 566 as in 1938. 

The national goal remains unchanged 
at 94,000,000 to 97,000,000 acres. In 
1938, corn farmers harvested 2,542,- 
238,000 bushels on 91,792,000 acres, and 
on acreage basis disregarding yields, 
production in 1939 might be near this 
level of last year. 
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STOP SHRINKAGE LOSSES 
In YOUR SLICED Bacon 


It is no longer necessary to sharp freeze bacon. 
With the U. S. Heavy Duty Bacon Slicer, the ideal 
temperature of bacon is 32 to 35 degrees F. This 
means that your loss from shrinkage will drop— 
that bacon will retain its natural color and “bloom” 


The U. S. is a flexible unit. Packers 
with bacon outputs ranging all the way 
from 150 to 6000 pounds. per hour, will 
find it a profitable installation. Some 
of the larger establishments have two, 
three or as many as eight of these 
units. 


Made by the originators of slicing 
machines, the U. S. Heavy Duty is the 
fastest, most efficient and most eco- 
nomical method of sanitary bacon 
slicing. 


SLICE BACON ON THE BIAS 


By using a simple attachment (an 
exclusive feature on the U. S. Heavy 
Duty) you can slice thin “skippy” 
bellies on the slant, increasing the 
width of slices approximately 45%. 


BACON—DRIED BEEF UNIT 


An interesting combination machine, 
designed especially for small space. 
Changes instantly from slicing bacon 
any thickness to slicing dried beef 
14” at a speed of 400 slices per minute. 
All slices neatly stacked for easy 
wrapping. Ruggedly built for con- 
tinuous use. 


Hundreds of U. S. Heavy Duty Units 
are in use by packers, large and small, 
throughout the country. The operation 
of any U. S. is very interesting to 
watch, and it naturally follows that 
these modernized Bacon Slicing Rooms 
are places of interest to which visitors 
are always taken. 


SEND FOR CATALOG 


Successful performance records of 
U. S. Units now in use by progressive 
packers, together with catalog on mod- 
ern slicing equipment will be sent on 
request to U. S. Slicing Machine Co., 
La Porte, Ind. 


, ‘ 
~ 
* 


—that fat will not separate from the lean—that 
slices will not crack when they are folded into pack- 
ages. And, you will find it a better and much health- 
ier working temperature for all of your bacon room 
employees. 


~ 


~ {3B 
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ONE USING THE SALES POWER OF 100% VISIBILITY 


N attractively printed Cellophane cellulose film, these 

sausage items of L. S. Briggs Co., Washington, D. C., 
take full advantage of Cellophane to promote pick-up 
sales and repeat business. 

The sparkle of Cellophane adds a look of extra quality 
that implies the packer’s pride in his product . . . helps 
command a better price. The 100% transparency of 
Cellophane lets the shopper see the sausage itself, its 
quality and color. At the same time, it gives the sausage 
sanitary protection. The brand name printed right on 
the Cellophane goes into the home . . . gives the high 
remembrance value that wins repeat sales. 
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PACKAGING SERVICE 


@ One of our Field Representatives will be glad 
to help you with new package plans. No obliga- 
tion. Just write: E.1. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Inc., ‘‘Cellophane’’ Division, Wilmington, Del. 








ello hane 


TRADE MARK 
“Cellophane” is a trade- 


mark of E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., Inc. Ris. us. PAL Ore 
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Preventing 
Sausage Spoilage 
1. 


OST of the sausage maker’s trou- 
bles are due to slimes, discolora- 
tions and other forms of spoilage which 
can be traced directly to bacteria and 
molds. Four out of every five sausage 
inquiries received by THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER are about such difficulties. 
Usually it is the sausage maker’s 
own fault; he hasn’t handled or cured 
his materials properly, or he hasn’t 
kept his equipment clean. Somewhere 
in processing there has been a slip-up— 
materials or product have been con- 
taminated or the method of handling 
has been such that bacterial growth 
has been unchecked or encouraged. 
Meat is moist and contains all the 
food elements bacteria need. Grinding 
and chopping make it even more suit- 
able as a medium for growth of bacteria 
—and they seldom wait for opportunity 
to knock twice. 


Cleanliness and Control 


The sausage plant and its products 
can’t be kept absolutely free from bac- 
teria; it might even (in the case of 
curing) be undesirable to do so. Bac- 
teria and molds which cause spoilage 
are normally present in dust, air, work- 
men’s clothes, on walls, floors and equip- 
ment. The best that can be done is to 
keep the environment in which sausage 
is made and stored as free from bacteria 
as possible, but to assume, in handling 
each batch of meat or product, that it 
has already been exposed to infection 
and that the growth and spread of the 
organisms must be checked. 

Expressed simply, the trick is to keep 
bacteria and molds in the plant, on 
equipment and in and on sausage so 
low in number that they cannot spoil 
product. Bacterial contact with product 
can be reduced to a minimum by use 
of real cleanliness, and activity and 
growth of the unavoidable minimum can 
be checked by refrigeration, humidity 
control, curing, cooking, smoking and 
drying. 


Types of Spoilage 


There are three common types of 
sausage spoilage due to bacteria or 
molds. These are: 

EXTERNAL SLIME. — Improper 
handling after cooking results in slim- 
ing on outside of products such as 
frankfurts. The slime is a bacterial 
growth apparent as a moist, colorless, 
slick surface material in its early stages; 
later it may turn gray to faint green. 


INTERNAL GREENING.—Grayish- 
green rings, spots and centers in sau- 
sage are caused by bacteria and may 
have their origin in procedure before or 
during cooking. They should not be 
confused with fading, which is a failure 
of the cured color due to improper cur- 
ing (or development of color-destructive 
organisms). Gray-green discoloration 
may be in spots beneath the casing in 
cut or uncut sausage; it may show up as 
cores in large sausage after cutting; 
or it may also appear as green rings 
beneath the casing either before or after 
cutting. 

EXTERNAL MOLD.—This type of 
spoilage is frequently found on dry 
sausage. Molds show up in various col- 
ors and may give sausage a musty taste 
and odor, prevent proper drying and 
weaken the casing. In some cases mold 
is not regarded as detrimental to dry 
sausage, but is considered desirable. 

Gray rings or “chill rings” are some- 
times found just below the surface of 
the casing. They may be due to abrupt 
temperature change which occurs when 
sausage is taken out of the holding 
cooler at 38 degs. F. and placed im- 
mediately in smoke. 

General cleanliness in all sausage 
plant departments and operations is a 
basic requirement for elimination of 
spoilage. 


Cleanliness All-important 
Cleanliness must mean more to the 
sausage maker than mere absence of 
dirt, grease, excess moisture and un- 
pleasant odors. It must mean more 
than soap and water cleanliness (a 
necessity) no matter how well applied. 
It can be brought about only by: 
1.—Frequent scrubbing of equipment 
and rooms with hot water, sal soda, 
soap or other cleansing agents. 
2.—Periodic sterilization of plant and 
equipment with sodium hypochlorite or 
by some other effective means. 
3.—Maintenance of correct tempera- 
ture and humidity in rooms, such as the 
curing cooler, where lack of such con- 
trol may foster wall and ceiling con- 
densation and drip and other conditions 
favorable to bacterial growth. 
4.—Reduction in human handling of 
product to a minimum and enforcement 
of regulations in regard to cleanliness 
of employes’ hands, habits, clothing, etc. 


Washing and Sterilization 

After each day’s use, cutting, curing, 
handling and stuffing tables, trucks, 
tubs, racks, the sausage stuffer, grinder 
and silent cutter should be scoured with 
hot water, strong soap, sal soda or 
scouring powder, a _ stiff brush and 
plenty of elbow grease. Knives and 
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plates should be taken out of the grinder 
and removable parts from silent cutter 
and mixer for effective cleaning. Par- 
ticular care should be taken to see that 
holes in grinder plates are free of meat. 
Rinse equipment with hot water after 
cleansing. 

Curing and chilling pans, other small 
containers and smokesticks should be 
scrubbed and sterilized. 

After thorough preliminary cleaning, 
the equipment mentioned above may be 
sterilized with a .4 per cent solution of 
sodium hypochlorite applied by spray- 
ing, rinsing or dipping. Relative steril- 
ization is complete within a few seconds 
to 5 minutes, according to amount of 
impurities present. Solution should not 
be left on metal equipment for more 
than 10 minutes on account of possible 
corrosion. It may easily be rinsed off 
with cold water. The solution should be 
used periodically on walls, ceiling and 
room fittings. 

Steam may also be used for steriliza- 
tion but is limited in effectiveness ex- 
cept for certain types of equipment. It 
may also result in considerable un- 
wanted moisture. 


Cut Handling to Minimum 


The cleanliness of human beings is 
more difficult to control than that of 
machines. The most important rule is: 
Handle materials and product as little 
as possible. This applies particularly to 
such products as fresh sausage and 
cooked sausage after it has come out of 
the cooker. The latter usually has a 
sterile surface after cooking but it can 
easily be infected. Unnecessary han- 
dling and shifting of sausage in the 
cooler should be eliminated and work- 
men should be cautioned against bring- 
ing sausage into contact with unclean 
equipment or clothing. 

Workmen who handle sausage or ma- 
terials must wash their hands fre- 
quently with soap and warm water. 
Adequate facilities should be provided 
for this purpose. Sausage room frocks 
and caps should be changed frequently 
and cheap cotton gloves, frequently 
washed in soap and hot water, should 
be provided for packing room workers. 


Editor’s Note.—A second article in this 
series will deal with causes of spoilage in 
materia's and processing, and how it can 
be prevented. 


FRESH SAUSAGE 


“Fresh Sausage” is one of the im- 
portant chapters in THE NATIONAL PRO- 
VISIONER’s latest book, “Sausage and 
Meat Specialties.” 
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Enjoy the benefits of Armstrong’s 
advanced knowledge in insulating 


modern locker storage plants — 









N the last few years tremendous strides 

have been made in locker storage con- 
struction. Design, operation, and equip- 
ment have all been improved. Get the full 
benefit of the most advanced knowledge 
when you build: Let Armstrong help you 
with its experience in planning and insulat- 
ing plants of all types and sizes. 

And when you build, plan to use Arm- 
strong’s Corkboard Insulation throughout. 
This efficient insulation has proved its 
ability to hold low temperatures at moderate 
cost. Corkboard is the dependable insula- 
tion aiding easy maintenance of severely 
low temperatures and providing maximum 
protection against spoilage problems. 

There’s still another factor to be con- 
sidered when you select insulation: How 
long will it last? For answer, Armstrong’s 
Corkboard refers to more than a third of a 
century of service and to cold storage rooms 
and plants insulated ten, twenty, and even 
thirty years ago and still in daily operation. 

So call in an Armstrong engineer to help 
you plan your new locker plant. Get the 
benefit of his advice on design and con- 
struction. Proper design and construction 
can mean the difference between success 
and failure of a plant. Write today for a free 
copy of the folder “What’s the Real Story 
on Locker Storage Plants?” Armstrong 
Cork Company, Building Mate- 
rials Division, 952 Concord Street, 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 





~ Armstrong’s CORKBOARD INSULATION 
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Asove: Processina Room of the 
Jack Frost Refrigerated Locker 
System, Hillsdale, Mich. The 
attractive ceiling of this room is in- 
sulated and decorated with Arm- 
strong’s Temlok DeLuxe Panels. 


~ 


Lockers and_ refrigerating equip- 
ment in the Jack Frost plant were 
supplied by Frigidaire. Operating 
economy of this room is aided by 
Armstrong’s Corkboard 6" thick. 


~ 


Betow: In Tris Cutt Room, 
meat is cooled and aged before proc- 
essing. Temperatures are econom- 
ically*held with the help of 4" of 
Armstrong's Corkboard Insulation 
on floor, walls, and ceiling. 
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Refrigerated Express 


OME problems incident to the distri- 
bution of quick-frozen foods and 
other perishable products are expected 
to be solved with the inauguration by 
the Railway Express Agency around 
January 15 of a new refrigerated con- 
tainer service. The container, designed 
by Major Elihu Church, and manufac- 
tured by the General Electric Co., is 
about the size of a large trunk and is 
provided with a bunker capable of hold- 
ing 100 lbs. of solid carbon dioxide or 90 
Ibs. of water ice. It weighs 263 lbs. and 
has cargo space for 300 lbs. of food. 
Tests have indicated that 100 lbs. of 
solid carbon dioxide will protect a ship- 
ment for more than 72 hours when out- 
side temperature is 90 degrees Fahren- 
heit. 
These containers will move with the 
same speed of any other express ship- 
ment and will have the advantage of 


pickup and delivery service by the 
agency. A special “Church Container” 
tariff is being prepared. Express 


charges for new weight of contents will 
be assessed according to distance 
shipped. A service charge of from $3.00 
to $4.00 will be assessed according to 
duration of trip. A period of 24 hours 
will be allowed for unloading. If unload- 
ing is not completed within 24 hours 


7? 





after delivery of container to consignee, 
a detention charge of 50c per container 
for each 24 hours or fraction thereof 
will be assessed. Shipper will supply 
the refrigerant. 

Introduction of the new refrigerated 
container service will have marked in- 
dustrial significance, executives of the 
Railway Express Agency believe. Small 
communities which heretofore have 
found the supply of quick-frozen foods 
considerably restricted will have them 
readily available after the containers 
are in general use, it is pointed out. It 
is also expected that small dealers not 
now provided with refrigerated storage 
equipment will be able to offer their cus- 
tomers more regular service, as the con- 
tainers, with replenishment of the re- 
frigerant when necessary, can also be 
used for that purpose. 


VALVE ACCIDENTS 


In order to drain the ammonia from 
an exchanger that had been taken out of 
service, the compressor man was open- 
ing the l-in. block valve on the am- 
monia drain line. This was a semi-steel 
valve with flange sections having an 
inside screw bonnet. When flange was 
turned in direction to open it, valve stem 


REFRIGERATED CONTAINER FOR PERISHABLE PRODUCTS 


A new Railway Express service using this container will be inaugurated on January 15, 

1939. Container is heavily insulated and provided with a bunker for solid carbon 

dioxide or water ice. It has a capacity of 300 Ibs. of product and when refrigerated 

with 100 Ibs. of dry ice will protect contents for 72 hours in an outside temperature 
of 90 degs. F. 
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apparently stuck to bonnet and bonnet 

was unscrewed as valve was opened. 
There was very little pressure on line 

—apparently only a few pounds—but it 


was sufficient to blow out unscrewed 
bonnet, which struck operator on fore- 
head, ammonia in the line blowing into 
his face and injuring both eyes. As a 
result of this accident the following 
recommendations were made by the 
safety committee of the plant: 


1.—That use of screw bonnet valves 
be discontinued unless they are pro- 
vided with a locking device which will 
prevent unscrewing of bonnet when 
valve is opened. 

2.—That men opening screw type bon- 
net valves watch bonnet during opera- 
tion to make sure it does not come loose 
when valve is opened. 

3.—That rule requiring wearing of 
goggles when operating valves on lines 
containing alkali be understood to ap- 
ply to ammonia, which is an alkaline 
substance. 


LOCKER PLANT NOTES 


Grand opening of the Bloomer refrig- 
erated locker plant, Bloomer, Wis., took 
place recently. Prizes were given away 
and free lunches served. 

A new refrigerated locker system has 
been installed at Puyallup, Wash., in 
the plant of the Tacoma Ice & Cold 
Storage Co. 

Headed by the farm bureau, a move- 
ment is under way at Hartsville, Tenn., 
for erection of a refrigerated locker 
plant. 

Quick Freeze Food Locker Co. has 
been formed at Portland, Ore., by John 
D. Trullinger and associates. 

Cold storage locker plant owned by 
R. J. Robertson at Brownsville, Ore., is 
now in operation with 218 lockers. Unit 
is conducted in connection with a retail 
market. 

Maumee Market & Locker Co., Mau- 
mee, O., is installing a wholesale and 
retail market in the old postoffice build- 
ing, including a locker plant of 300 
lockers. 

Movement is under way at La Rue, 
O., for construction of a $16,000 cold 
storage locker plant, through the aid of 
the rural electrification administration. 

Locker plant housing 205 lockers has 
been installed by Fred Cash, grocer of 
Alexis, Tl. 

Construction of a refrigerated locker 
system of 400-unit capacity is under 
way at Belvidere, Ill., in the Boone 
County farm bureau building. 

Telmer Simms Refrigerated Locker 
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Low-cost, dependable AIR CONDITIONING 
with 


GEBHARDT Cold Air Circulators! 





Constant circulation of conditioned air at ex- 
tremely low velocity (no blowing) is responsible 
for the unusual success packers everywhere are 
obtaining with GEBHARDT Cold Air Circula- 
tors. The GEBHARDT is a compact unit that 


can easily be installed atop the hanging rails, 


bacteria. 








thus gaining 35% valuable storage space... 
80-90% Relative Humidity .. . 33% temper- 
ature... positive, uniform circulation prevents 
slimy and sticky meats . . . eliminates sweaty 
ceilings . . . continuously washed air removes 
Learn what a GEBHARDT can do 
to your operating and maintenance expenses 
... write for complete particulars today! 


ADVANCED ENGINEERING CORP. 


2646 West Fond du Lac Avenue, 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 





Co., Rolfe, Ia., is now in operation. Plant 
has ultimate capacity of 250 lockers. 


Installation of 108 additional lockers 
has been made in the plant at Pella, Ia., 
by Reuben Schakel, manager of the 
farmers’ union. 

Floyd Ellis, meat market operator of 
Union, Ia., is installing system of 168 
lockers in connection with his market. 


Wood & Akerman Grocery, Solomon, 
Kas., has added a cold storage locker 
system of 252 lockers. 


Dickman Cold Storage Lockers, 
equipped with 280 initial units, recently 
opened in Mountain Lake, Minn. 


Modern refrigerated locker plant, to 
contain 300 lockers, is being established 
at Belle Plaine, Wis., by Frank Stoppel- 
mann. 


New $50,000 Produce Exchange 
building and cold storage and locker 
system plant is now in operation at 
Golden City, Mo. 


DATA BOOK DUE SOON 


Fourth edition of Refrigeration Data 
Book, published by the American Soci- 
ety of Refrigerating Engineers, will be 
off the press during January, 1939, it 
has been announced by A. B. Stickney, 
engineer with Armour and Company 
and chairman of the Data Book Com- 
mittee. 
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FINANCIAL NOTES 


Directors of Geo. A. Hormel & Co. 
have declared a quarterly dividend of 
37% cents on the firm’s common stock, 
payable February 15 to stockholders on 
record January 28, and a quarterly divi- 
dend of $1.50 on the company’s A pre- 
ferred stock, also payable February 15, 
and with books closing January 28. 

Proctor & Gamble Mfg. Co. declares 
a quarterly dividend of 50 cents on the 
company’s common stock, payable Feb- 
ruary 15. Books close January 25. 


PRODUCE IN COLD STORAGE 





Cold storage holding of butter, 
cheese, and eggs on January 1, 1939: 
Jan. 1, 
Jan. 1, Jan. 1, 5-Yr. Av. 
1939. 1938. 1933-37. 
M Ibs. 
Rutter, creamery .... 56,364 
Butter, packing stock.. 141 ° °&#£=°-121  ..... 
Cheese, American ..... 102,57 81,471 
Cheese, Swiss ......... 5 5,549 
Cheese, brick & Munster 797 
Cheese, Limburger ..... 1,146 
Cheese, all other 
a 8,616 5,608 
Eggs, shell, cases...,.. 831 631 
Begs, fromefi ...cccceee 52,737 109,210 60,604 
Eggs, frozen, case 
equivalent .......... 1,792 3,120 1,732 
Total case equivalent, 
both shell & frozen... 2,092 3,951 2,363 


Watch Classified page for bargains 
in equipment. 


PACKER AND FOOD STOCKS 


Price ranges of listed stocks, Jan- 
uary 11, 1939, or nearest previous date: 


Sales. High. Low. —-Close.— 
Week ended Jan, Jan. 
Jan. 11. —Jan. 11.— a. 4. 
Amal, Leather. 400 2% 2% 2% 2% 
ce, ae aon eee ven “sa 18 
Amer. H. & L.. 2,000 4% 4% 4% 5 
Do. PIO... 600 30 30 30 31 
Amer. Stores... 3,100 9% 9% 9s 8% 
Armour Ill..... 13,100 ly nay 5a, 6 
Do. Pr. Pfd.. 1,000 59% 59% 59% 50 
SS ee ae ee ene 65 
Do. Del. Pfd.. 400 103%, 108 103% 101 
Beechnut Pack.. vm ~ wae one +20 125 
Bohack, H. C.. ne eed . 2% 
ey rere 70 24 22 24 22 
Chick. Co. Oil.. 500 131% 13% 13% 14% 
oo eee 1,200 11% 11% 11% 13 
Cudahy Pack... 1,500 14% 14% 14} 16 
Do. Pid..... 200 no 59 59 no 
First Nat. Strs. 5,900 4214 41% 41% 43% 
Gen. Foods .... 7,200 387 38% 38a, 40 
Do. Ptd 1,200 116%, 116 116 114 
Glidden Co .. 3,300 23 225% 225% 24 
ma BO swe 200 45 45 45 47% 
Gobel Co. ...... 1,400 25g 2% 2% 255 
Ge. SGP tat'Pe. ... <2 — axe 126 
Do. New .... TOO T7% 77 77 70 
Hormel, G. A.. 50 245% 24% 24% 23% 
Hygrade Food.. 900 2% 2% 21 2% 
Kroger G. & B..21,100 22% 22 22 22 
Libby MeNeill.. 1,300 57% 5% 5% 6 
Mickelberry Co. 400 4% 3% 4 An 
3 4. eS yp ce ee 2% 
Morrell & Co... 200 37% 37% 37% 33% 
Nat. Tea ...... 3,800 4 4 4 31% 
Proc. & Gamb.. 3,200 55a, 55 5G 56 
De. PI. .... FO iT 117 117 117 
gees ae getia 27% 
Safeway Strs...19,000 307% 29% 3014 30 ke 
Do. 5% Vfd.. 30) 86 86 86 &3 
Do. 6% Ptd.. 120 «9% 97 7 97 
Do. 7% Pfd.. 70 104% 10414 104% 105% 
Stahl Meyer ... 300 3 3 3 2 
Swift & Co.... 3,800 18% 18% 18% 18% 
me. Enel. w.c0 3,000 27%, 27% 27% 27% 
Trae PORE sccc ca wee ret as 8 
U. S. Leather.. 1,000 5 5 5 5% 
eS eer 1,600 9% 9% 914 10% 
easy ere ns oak wen 70 
Union Stk. Yds. 1,000 3 34 3 3% 3% 3% 
Do. Pfd. .... 600 8 8 s 7% 
Wesson Oil ... 2,100 27% 27% 27% 27% 
ne eee 100 75 75 5 77 
Wilson & Co... 5,700 45% 45% 45% 4% 
Do. Pfd. .... 800 45 45 45 47% 
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SMALL ICE MAKER 


Ice at low cost when required is now 
available to the small sausage manu- 
facturer through development by the 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. of a 
bulk icer with capacities ranging from 
75 to 2,000 Ibs. per freegjng. The ice is 
frozen in cans submerged in brine con- 
tained in a specially constructed cabinet 
which may be placed at any convenient 
location in the plant. 

This cabinet is of heavy galvanized 
steel, lined with the same material pro- 
tected by two coats of black acid-resist- 
ing enamel. Five inches of insulation, 
thoroughly sealed against moisture, is 
used on bottom, 4 in. on sides and 2 in. 
on top. An extra heavy channel sill pro- 
tects cabinet against damage when 
handling ice cans. Cans are heavy cop- 
per bearing galvanized steel with all 
seams riveted and soldered. 





FOR SMALL SAUSAGE PLANTS 


Can freezer for producing ice for process- 
ing purposes. It is made in capacities of 
75 to 2,000 lbs. per freezing. 


NEW CELLULOID DIVISION 


Celluloid Corporation has created a 
new division in its sales department as 
of January 3, 1939, known as the mold- 
ing powder division, with William T. 
Cruse as director. In all, Celluloid Cor- 
poration now has seven sales divisions 
through which to market its various 
products. The company produces Pro- 
tectoid, a water-proof, grease-proof 
and germ-proof transparent packaging 
material that is non-inflammable, 
odorless and tasteless. It is said to 
take color printing extremely well. 


MEET MR. WELDO 


The interesting little figure shown in 
the accompanying illustration will be 
seen fre- 
quently by 
f packers from 
now on. He 

ny is construct- 
o ed of wire 
and sheet 
metal by elec- 
tric welding 
and will be a 
feature in all 
1939 adver- 
tising of the 
American 
Steel & Wire 
Co., manu- 
facturers of 
sausage molds and other tools and uten- 
sils for packers and sausage manufac- 
turers. This quaint little man is Mr. 
Weldo. He typifies the products with 
which his creator works and the con- 
struction process — electric welding — 
used by the firm in fabrication of its 
products. 





MODERN PACKAGING IN TINS 


Completing its fourth year of direct 
color advertising, Continental Can Co. 
offers a handsome presentation of rep- 
resentative package designs called 
“Color Commands Attention.” Novel in 
many respects, this book dramatizes 
the use of color in modern packaging 
in a way that has never been done be- 
fore. Over 80 label designs are shown 
for standard products packaged in tin, 
including suggestions for others never 
before packed in a metal container. 
Manufacturers of products which can 
be packaged will be interested in this 
unusual book. Copies may be obtained 
upon application to THE NATIONAL PRo- 
VISIONER or direct from the Continental 
Can Co., 100 East 42nd st., New York. 


CEMENT FLOOR PATCHING 


A new enlarged folder has been issued 
by the Midland Paint and Varnish Co. 
describing Cleve-O-Cement, a special 
patching composition. In addition to pre- 
senting the various merits of this 
product as a repair agent for chipped 
and rutted cement floors, the folder 
gives a comprehensive list of leading 
concerns which have benefited from its 
use. Packers may obtain the folder by 
writing to the company at 1322 Mar- 
quette ave., Cleveland, O., or through 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER. 
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New Literature 





Coid Storage Locker Systems (NL 
627).—Folder discussing the profit pos- 
sibilities of operating a cold storage 
locker system, illustrating a recom- 
mended layout and giving representa- 
tive figures on cost of installing and 
maintaining such a system. York Ice 
Machinery Corp. 

Kold-Hold Cooling Units (NL 624).— 
New booklet describes construction and 
operating features of these cooling 
plates and their adaptability to a wide 
range of refrigerating requirements. 
Typical installations for trucks, frozen 
food cabinets, locker plants, chill rooms 
and quick freeze rooms are explained 
and illustrated. In addition to complete 
specifications of equipment, booklet con- 
tains several pages of engineering and 
selection data. (Catalog No. 39.) Kold- 
Hold Mfg. Co. 


Aluminum Equipment for Meat Pack- 
ing Plants (NL 622).—Twelve-page 
folder, profusely illustrated, describing 
“Wear-Ever” line of aluminum meat 
spreading pans, storage pans, bacon 
scaling pans, utility pans, tubs, pitch- 
ers, ladles, jacketed kettles, meat trucks, 
smoke sticks and other equipment. 
Folder supplies complete specifications 
on equipment shown and illustrates typ- 
ical packinghouse installations. Alumi- 
num Cooking Utensil Co. 

Unit Heaters (NL 628).—Catalog fea- 
turing line of Carrier unit heaters, to- 
gether with diagrams of special appli- 
cations and typical installations. Am- 
ply illustrated, booklet also includes en- 
gineering data on capacities, pipe sizes, 
ratings, etc. Among items described are 
two-fan units, slow speed units, units 
for vertical discharge, three-section 
louvers and tubular motor brackets. 
New gas-fired and direct type unit 
heaters are announced. (Bulletin No. 
46E2.) Carrier Corp. 





To obtain information on new trade 
literature mentioned in THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER, write: 


Editor THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER: 


Please send, without obligation, publications 
listed below: (Give key number only.) 
NAME oc ccccevecesccccceceseessevecssesconseseess 
NOB, .cccccccvccccccncccccccesccccccceccescesoece 
Street ..cvcccccccccescccvccsseveveveseseesessece 
CIEY .ccccccccccccccccccscccsccsccsccccescesseeee 











INTERESTING FACTS ABOUT FOOD FLAVORING 





) 


WATCH THE EXPERIMENT 


IT 
TH THIS APPLE ..- 
pede THE WHOLE srory/ 





ay 





I cut the apple into four quarters, dipping one quarter You see how Diamond Crystal brings out the fine natural 





into the pile of Diamond Crystal Salt. Now taste this piece flavor of the apple! Well, the same thing happens when 
of apple. Good! Next I dip a quarter into the other salt. you use this salt to season food products. It brings out the 
Taste it and notice the difference! “hidden flavors’‘—makes good food products taste better! 
















| AGREE THAT IT SURE BRINGS OUT “HIDDEN 
FLAVORS,” BUT TELL ME—WHY IS DIAMOND 


CRYSTAL A SUPERIOR SALT? 


DIAMOND CRYSTAL 
(Cibberger Process SALT 


MAKES THE 
FOOD YOU 
PREPARE 
TASTE BETTER 











BECAUSE IT IS MADE BY 
THE EXCLUSIVE 
ALBERGER PROCESS. 
ITS FINE FLAKES DISSOLVE 
FASTER AND BRING OUT 
THE NATURAL FLAVOR. 
BUT THAT'S NOT ALL! 
THIS EXCLUSIVE PROCESS 
DELIVERS A SALT OF 
UNIFORM HIGH PURITY 
AND TRUE SALT FLAVOR. 
WRITE TODAY! 
















DIAMOND CRYSTAL SALT CO., INC. 
ST. CLAIR, MICH. 
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1938 Slaughters 
at Record High 


LAUGHTER of all classes of live- 
stock under federal inspection in 
the calendar year 1938 was among the 
largest on record, except for hogs, and 
the hog kill was the largest since 1934. 
With three exceptions, cattle slaughter 
was the largest since 1926; sheep and 
lamb slaughter was the largest on rec- 


ord except in 1931 and while calf 
slaughter was exceeded in the four 
preceding years, the 1938 kill was 


otherwise the largest on record. 

Hog slaughter in the closing month 
of the calendar year was nearly 400,000 
head larger than in December, 1937; 
sheep and lamb slaughter was slightly 
less than in December a year ago; the 
cattle kill was about 100,000 head less 
and calf slaughter was 35,000 head 


DECEMBER HOG KILL 


Mil- 
lion 
Head 


—6 


—s 1938 1936 


1934 





less. The December, 1938, slaughter of 
cattle, hogs and sheep, with compari- 
sons, was as follows: 


DECEMBER SLAUGHTERS. 





Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 

1938 . a . 757,55 4,346,079 1,347,422 
1937 . . 859,441 8,958,456 1,402,807 
1936 986,839 4,681,100 1,573,065 
1935 .. 892,110 2,874,585 1,368,749 
NE as orden 795,844 4,196,894 1,294,896 
1933 .. 4,529,664 1,390,115 
1932 1,264,292 
1931 1,580,848 
1930 ... ° . 691,556 1,426,416 

Calf slaughter in December, 1938, 


417,000 head. 
YEARLY HOG SLAUGHTER 


totaled This compares 





Million Head 


z 14 21 28 35 42 49 
1 1 i 1 i i 1 








with 452,000 in the same month a year 
ago, 494,000 two years ago, 480,000 
three years ago and 447,000 head in 
December, 1934. These figures do not 


include government drought slaughters. 

Number of animals processed under 
federal inspection during each month of 
1938 totaled as follows: 


1938 SLAUGHTERS. 











Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 

January 1,552,017 
February 1,4 33 
March 1,427,623 
April .. 1,424,933 
May 1 
June : 1 
OUT cvs ss 1 
August 1,603,398 
September 2,671,296 1,693,906 
COMER aci.ccs 3,310,720 1,637,656 
November ..... 3,913,289 1,452,966 
December ...... 4,346,079 1,347,422 

9,776,027 36,186,410 18,060,136 


Cattle, hogs and sheep processed in 
1938 and the total fog.each year from 
1930 to 1938 were as follows: 


ANNUAL SLAUGHTERS, 1930-38. 









Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
ee es 9,776,027 36,186,410 18,060,136 
BE wacennwaens 10,069, 31,642,140 17,270,140 
1936 . 10,971, 54,968 17,215,811 
BO hacecsvwak 9,665,767 26,057,357 17,644,283 
ee .--. 9,943,086 76,393 16,055,475 
WE. adcsneneee ee 59 47,225,518 17,353,550 
TE. sk ee nwees 7,625,373 45,244,951 17,899,037 
ee . 8,107,842 44,771,981 18,070,875 
POG iweceesnas 8,170,373 44,265,694 16,696,570 


Calf slaughter under federal inspec- 
tion during 1938 and for each year from 
1930 to 1938 was as fallows: 


ANNUAL CALF SLAUGHTER. 





Year. Calves. 

Piss 5 tw neved ee wees eee ee euie 5,492,000 
BON 30000 sacetceesaoee Teese 6,281,000 
SPO ciixesccenebSseean seal re 6,070,000 
See CSTs. wer... 5,679,000 
SEE 08.60) Ns 064R4dd aes 5e5b eee 6,078,000 
DE witonds bes 0ees Kean eatone eat 4,906,000 
| POO eT TOT TTT Ce 4,498,000 
BE ss dn nsec hs tame we webeuns tee 4,717,000 
TD 00d wii ones kusip edamame eed 4,595,000 


Cattle and calf slaughter during 1939 
are expected to be no larger than in 
1938, sheep and lambs processed about 
the same, but the number of hogs going 
through packinghouses is expected to 
be considerably larger and to approach 
closely the supplies in years prior to 
the government control program and 
the 1934 and 1936 droughts. 


ANIMAL FAT EXPORTS 
Exports of animal fats and oils dur- 
ing November, 1938, are reported as fol- 
lows: 


Quantity, 
Ibs. 





Value. 
GUNG, wince dueneseseaen $ 34,939 
Ge HE. (Scie ce cuteness 17,160 
ORRO. SORRTENE vec ccccccccee, Bpeseees = t0ecees 
Oleomargarine ............ 2,140 
Cooking fat, not lard...... 28,673 
CS ee er 1,331,174 
PEO, CER. 0.0008 6006060 1,564 
Tallow, inedible ......cec. 2,843 
Other fats and greases.... 14,384 
Grease stearine .........6. 22,109 
Neatsfoot oil ......6-.--06 9,438 
ee OEE 620040 v0snteevee 93% 
Stearic Acid ...cccccccvccce 870 
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PORK STOCKS UP 


TORAGE stocks of pork meats on 
hand in the United States on Janu- 
ary 1, 1939, showed an increase of 126,- 
000,000 Ibs. over those of December 1, 
were 28,000,000 lbs. heavier than on 
January 1, 1938, but 150,000,000 lbs. 
under the 5-year-average for January 1. 
While stocks of all kinds of pork meats 
showed an increase over a month earlier, 
the greatest increase was in frozen 
pork. This was double the quantity on 
hand on January 1 a year ago and only 
12,000,000 lbs. under the 5-year-average 
for that date. Dry salt stocks continue 
relatively low and stocks of pickled 
meats are about the same as last year, 
with a 13,000,000-lb. increase over a 
month ago but they are nearly 50,000,- 
000 lbs. under the 5-year-average. 

Meats on hand for manufacturing 
purposes are larger than on January 1, 
1938, and show an increase of nearly 
18,000,000 lbs. during the month. How- 
ever, the quantity on hand was 16,000,- 
000 lbs. under the 5-year-average. 
Stocks of beef product, while showing 
some increase during the month, are 
low. 

Pork placed in cure or in the freezer 
during December exceeded the quantity 
handled in December a year ago and in 
the case of both dry salt and pickled 
meats the volume going into cure dur- 
ing the month exceeded the 5-year-aver- 
age figure for the period. Volume going 
into the freezer was below this average. 

Storage stocks of meat and lard on 
hand in the United States on January 
1, 1939, with comparisons, as reported 
by the U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, were as follows: 


MEAT AND LARD STOCKS, 
(000 omitted.) 








Jan.1, Jan.1, 5-Yr. 
1939. 1938. Jan. 1, 
Ibs. Ibs. av.-lbs. 
eee: THUR kiccccisncaee 42,450 46,985 89,538 
Beef, in process of cure... 12,764 11,114 17,462 
Week, CONOR vcccseccceses 3,136 2,871 5,602 
Total beef ............ 58,350 60,970 112,602 
Pork, 2FGBCW. .0:66.0:0:0:0 v0:0 149,026 116,313 161,296 
Pork, dry salt in process.. 35,156 37,403 40,489 
Pork, dry salt cured...... 21,153 22,302 30,861 
Pork, pickled in process. .1 138,110 196,950 
Pork, pickled cured...... 84,437 130,759 
Dotal Perk ..rccvcesve 426,058 560,355 
Lamb and mutton, frozen. 3,519 4,918 
Frozen and cured trim- 
mings and edible offal.. 72,137 67,225 88,154 


LOPE cccccccccvcscccesees 107,109 53,693 98,046 


Product placed in cure during: 


Dec., Dec., Dec. 
1938, 1937, 5-Yr. 
Ibs. Ibs. av.-Ibs, 
Beef, fFOSM 2. csccecces 18,515 20,494 30,771 
Beef, placed in cure...... 6,859 6,354 6,884 
Pork, fFOGOR .ccccccceces 91,093 73,238 97,852 
Pork, dry salt placed in 
COD vevccsderccoverose 50,101 44,645 45,369 
Pork, pickled placed in 
OWED: 5 6504s ch ececsanie 162,026 137,702 151,725 
Lamb and mutton, frozen. 960 1,196 1,169 
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ASK YOUR HAM MAKER[ 


about ADELMANN results-in-operation | re made of Cast Alumi- 


num, Tinned Steel, Monel 
If you want the complete story of why Adelmann Ham Metal and Nirosta (Stain- 
Boilers have such great acceptance, ask your ham maker! less) Steel—the most com- 
plete line available. Your 
obsolete, inefficient ham 
retainers have a liberal 


Ask him to show you how much simpler they are to operate, 
and how easy they are to handle. Let him demonstrate their 


rugged durability and ability to stand hard knocks, because of trade-in value on new 
their sturdy, reinforced construction. Adelmann Ham Boilers! 
Write for details! 


He’ll tell you much more than this—how the elliptical springs 
close the aitch-bone cavity firmly, why the covers don’t tilt, 
how the ham can expand while cooking, how the self-sealing 
cover retains the ham juices in the container, how shrinkage 
and operating time are greatly reduced. And when he gets 
through you'll begin to realize why Adelmann Ham Boilers are 
“The Kind Your Ham Makers Prefer.” 


Write! 
HAM BOILER CORPORATION 


Office and Factory — Port Chester, New York 


Chicago Office: 332 S. Michigan Ave. 
European Representatives: R. W. Bollans & Co., 6 Stanley St. Liverpool & 12 Bow 
Lane, London—Australian and New Zealand Representatives: Gollin & Co., Pty. Ltd., 











Type “O-E” 








Offices in Principal Cities—Canadian Representatives: C. A. Pemberton & Co., Ltd., Tinned Steel 
189 Church St., Toronto Five Sizes. 
a ™” 


““BASED ON PRICES QUOTED IN 
THE DAILY MARKET SERVICE’’ 


And thus this smart trader concludes his transaction. Why 
such confidence in THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER DAILY ; 
MARKET SERVICE? Because day in and day out for many years By mail, air mail or 





it has proved its reliability. = daily market 
Subscribers to THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER DAILY a cpeeniieel 


MARKET SERVICE neither sell nor buy by “rule of thumb” meth- — 
ods. Theirs are no hit or miss transactions. They KNOW THE - 


Sausage Materials 
MARKET and sell or buy accordingly. Tallows & Greases 











Write today for a sample copy of THE NATIONAL PROVI- Oleo Oil and 
SIONER DAILY MARKET SERVICE. Apply its vital market infor- Stearine ; 
mation to your business. Prove to yourself that it is worth many Cottonseed Oil 
ii iin ait Hides and Calfskins 

; Fertilizer Materials 
Market Statistics 

all handled by the 

market authority of 

the industry 
THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER 
407 So. Dearborn St. CHICAGO \ J 











a “a 
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Pork and Lard Markets 


ARD futures were again easy at Chi- 

cago this week with the market clos- 

ing Thursday at 10 (January) to 20 
points under the preceding Friday. 

Values were unchanged to a little 
lower last weekend, but the market had 
an easy tone Monday as cotton oil and 
grain weakness induced selling by trade 
interests against accumulation. The 
market fluctuated narrowly on Tuesday 
as weakness in grains and oil offset 
lighter hog movement. Transferring of 
long January contracts to May at 75c 
spread was a feature. September of- 
ferings were absorbed against nearby 
sales. There were further declines at 
midweek; buying was mostly credited 
to shorts and against cotton oil sales. 
Values declined again Thursday, mainly 
due to hedging sales against stocks. 
Hog prices were lower. 

Cash trade in lard was quiet. On 
Thursday, cash lard was quoted at 
6.57% nominal and loose at 6.30 nom- 
inal; refined in tierces was 8.37'%ce. 

New York market was steady with 
fair demand. Prime western was quoted 
at 7.25@7.35c; middle western, 7.25@ 
7.35c; New York City in tierces, 6% @ 
Je, tubs, 7% @7'%4c; refined continent, 
75% @7%c; Brazil kegs, 77s @8c; South 
American, 7%@7%c; shortening in 
carlots, 9c, smaller lots, 9%4c. 


Hocs 


Hog market at Chicago broke rather 
sharply this week with the top going 
to $7.50 on Thursday against $8.00 on 


the preceding Friday. Major losses 
came on Wednesday and Thursday and 
were heaviest on light hogs; the 140-@ 
160-lb., 160-@180-lb. and 180-@200-lb. 
lost 45@55c, while heavier butchers 
were down 25@45c. Good 350-@400-lb. 
packers were down 10c. Runs were 
slightly smaller and average weight was 
around 2465 lbs. 


EXPORTS 


North American exports of bacon 
and hams for the week ended January 
7 were 4,520,000 Ibs. and lard ship- 
ments were 2,402,000 lbs. At Liverpool 
on Thursday spot lard was quoted at 
41s 6d; Canadian A. C. hams, 100s, and 
A. C. hams, 97s. 


CARLOT TRADING 


There was a broad and general ad- 
vance in green and cured product in 
the carlot market at Chicago this week 
in spite of lower hog prices. Sellers’ 
ideas were firm to stronger. Trade in 
green regular hams was heavy around 
midweek and Thursday’s prices were 
38 @ %c over the preceding Friday. The 
8/10 were steady at 17%c and 10/16 
sold Thursday at 16%4c. S. P. regulars 
shared in advance and were firmly held; 
buyers showing strong preference for 
green recently. There was brisk de- 
mand and good movement of green 
skinned hams. Interest was shown in 
all averages and list was generally 4@ 
%gc higher with 25/30 up 1l%c. Fair 
inquiries were reported for light S. P. 
skinned hams and prices were un- 


(Continued on page 41.) 


Heg Cut-Out Results 


ECEIPT of more hogs than expected, 

decline in demand from Eastern 
shippers, and little disposition on the 
part of packers to accumulate except 
for visible future trade demands re- 
sulted in considerable weakening in hog 
prices during the week. 


Highest prices were paid on the open- 
ing day of the four-day period at Chi- 
cago with a similar top on Tuesday but 
with some weakness evident in general 
prices. On the third day the top dropped 
20c and on the last day another 20c 
with the closing top at $7.50 against 
$7.90 on the opening day. Good light 
butchers brought best prices. On the 
closing day 160- to 210-lb. averages 
moved at $7.25 to $7.50 with good 
heavier kinds weighing from 220 to 
260 Ibs. at $6.85 to $7.25. Packing sows 
made up only about 4 per cent of the 
run. Most good 350- to 500-lb. kinds 
sold during the week at $6.00 to $6.35 
with top at $6.50. 


Outlet for pork meats has been fairly 
good with price levels well maintained. 
Cut-out value on all weights shown in 
the test was higher this week than last 
with hog prices slightly lower, resulting 
in a considerably smaller cutting loss. 
On the lightest average this was neg- 
ligible, as it was on the medium weights 
but on the heavy kinds the loss was 78c 
per head. Regardless of how small the 
loss, it means that fresh pork meats are 
started on their way with a handicap, 
much of which is in low lard. 



























































HOW SHORT FORM HOG CUTTING TEST RESULTS ARE FIGURED 
(Hog prices and product values based on THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER DAILY MARKET SERVICE, cutting 
percentages taken from actual tests in Chicago plants.) 
Per Cent Price Value Per Cent Price Value Per Cent Price Value 
ye per per cwt. live tg per cwt. live per per cwt. 
wt. Ib. alive wt. b. alive wt. Ib. alive 
180-220 lbs. 220-260 Ibs. 260-300 Ibs. — 
POOUERE OUR: 6c 5c. 5.cice sc creew cece 14.00 15.4 $ 2.16 13.70 14.9 $ 2.04 13.50 13.8 $ 1.86 
RR es 5.60 13.4 .66 5.40 10.7 .58 5.10 10.6 54 
NNN NINE acs acts S 5. 4.0laeie ee ears 4.00 13.6 54 4.00 13.4 54 4.00 13.2 53 
EGU: CHEWS TOY ooo ccedvie cee K ¥en 9.80 13.9 1.36 9.60 13.0 1.25 9.10 12.5 1.14 
OL Aa A ree 11.00 14.2 1.56 9.70 14.0 1.36 3.10 11.6 36 
| 5). ere ern earn Pee ere eae 2.00 9.0 18 9.90 8.6 85 
| RS ee ane, ry rires er ree 1.00 4.2 04 3.00 4.6 14 5.00 5.3 By f 
Pies GRE DOWIE 6ii5 5 sksics snes 2.50 6.3 16 3.00 6.3 19 3.30 6.3 21 
BO ONE us iuieeies oe sbccee eae 2.10 5.9 AZ 2.20 5.9 13 2.10 5.9 12 
ere ere 12.40 6.3 -78 11.50 6.3 -72 10.20 6.3 64 
POONA 5.) a5 'oq.cin ores cna wite caer 1.60 9.9 16 1.60 9.8 16 1.50 9.7 15 
SE, FS ows iomaicins Kameave cers 3.00 6.8 .20 2.80 6.8 19 2.70 6.8 18 j 
Feet, tails, neckbones............ 2.00 Sane 10 2.00 ee 10 2.00 ie alee 10 
SoUe ME Cts 5 556.206 4.NicGindneceans Setels .30 ee are 30 pene sais 30 
' TOTAL YIELD AND VALUE. .69.00 $ 8.14 70.50 $ 7.88 71.50 $ 7.25 
Cost of hogs per cwt........... $ 7.56 $ 7.30 $ 7.07 
Condemnation loss ............ .04 .04 04 
Handling & overhead.......... 56 AT 42 
TOTAL COST PER CWT ALIVE $ 8.16 $ 7.81 $ 7.53 
TATE lds VRE bsg 9 beeialeeices 8.14 7.88 7.25 
CM MN IIE, eiceia nes Genial hed eae .02 .07 .28 
BORE MME TOO ce. 6. osetuss gieserainn- 06 abe $ .04 S 27 $ .78 
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PRAGUE POWDER 


Registered U. S. Patent Nos. 2054623, 2054624, 2054625, 2054626 


Use Our BIG BOY Pump 


Complete your hams with ‘‘a Rich Ripe Flavor.” This 
is produced by the ‘’Pre-Prepared Prague Powder Pickle”’ 
in the artery system. The raw nitrates, sugar and raw 
nitrites are compounded, boiled and redried at a high 
heat. This fusion heat applied on the heated rolls forms 
microscopical crystals called ‘Prague Dry Pickle.‘’ When 
this Dry Pickle is added to your ‘‘pumping pickle” the 
color fixative is active. The cure is balanced. These cur- 
ing nitrates are effective at once. Smoked meats gain the 
“long time’ flavor in the ‘‘short time cure.” 


PRAGUE FLAVOR HAMS ARE IN DEMAND 


THE GRIFFITH LABORATORIES 


1415-31 West 37th Street, Chicago, Illinois 
Eastern Factory and Office: 35 Eighth St., Passaic, New Jersey 


Canadian Factory and Office: 1 Industrial Street, Leaside, Toronto 12, Ontario 























Packed Under the Polish 
Government Inspection 





All Meat Products of Poland Are Marked 
**Madein Poland” or‘‘Product of Poland’”’ 











BEWARE OF IMITATIONS 





List of Polish Ham Importers 


Ampol, Inc. 
380 Second Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 
Gramercy 5-5270 


Brooklyn Packing Company, 


157 Green Street 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Evergreen 9-6444 


Canada Packers, Inc. 
2 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 
Bowling Green 9-0755 


J. $. Hoffman Company 


179-181 Franklin Street 
New York, N. Y. 
Walker 5-5800 
Illinois at Orleans Street 
Chicago, III. 
Superior 9300 


Huston and Milkowski, Inc. 
612 No. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, III 
Superior 3604 





Meat Import Company 
33-37 South William St. 
New York, N. Y. 
Whitehall 3-5428 


Meyer and Lange 
434 Greenwich Street 
New York, N. Y. 
Walker 5-7735 


Polish Ham Import Co. 
1921-1951 E. Ferry Avenue 
Detroit, Mich. 
Plaza 5164 


John Thallon and Co. 
8 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 
Bowling Green 9-4867 


Distributors for the 
Dominion of Canada 


W. G. Clark & Co., Ltd. 


1164 Beaver Hall Square 
Montreal, Que., Canada 


9 Wellington Street E. 
Toronto, Ont., Canada 
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MEAT IMPORTS AT NEW YORK 
Imports for week ended January 6: 


Amount, 

Commodity. Ibs. 
Argentina—Canned corned beef 
Brazil—Canned corned beef............ 
Canada—Fresh chilled pork cuts... 
—Fresh frozen ham........ 
—Fresh frozen beef livers. 
—Smoked sausage 

—Smoked bacon 








Cuba—Tinned blood pudding 


Denmark—Cooked ham in tins 





France—Liverpaste in tins............. 
Germany—Cooked bam in tins 
Smoked ham 
Smoked sausag hanes 
Tinned cooked sausage.... 





Holland—Cooked ham in tins......... 
-Cooked pork loins in tins.... 
Smoked BAM «2.06 ccccseces it 
Tinned cooked shoulders.......... 
Hungary—Cooked ham in tins...... 
Cooked picnics in tins... 
Latvia—Cooked ham in tins 
Cooked picnics in tins 
Lithuania Cooked ham in tins 
‘inned cooked picnics 
Poland—Smoked bacon 
Dry salt bellies : 
Sweet pickled butts 
Cooked ham in tins. 
Cooked picnics in tins 
Cooked pork loins in tins 
Luncheon meat in tins.. 


PORK PRODUCTS EXPORTS 


Exports of provisions originating in 
the United States and Canada from 
Atlantic and Gulf ports: 


From 
Week Week Nov. 1 

ended ended 1938 

Jan. 7, Jan. 8, to 

1939 1938 Jan. 7 

PORK 

lo bbis bbls bbls 
United Kingdom cael S 30 


BACON AND HAMS 
M lbs. M lbs. M Ibs 


United Kingdom ............ 4,377 4,977 38,759 








Continent ....... oneeee 138 18 3,544 
West Indies .. . aud 4 4 49 
B. N. A. Colonies ....ccccece 2 11 7 

Total macee tev ebewed 455 5,010 42,359 

LARD 
M lbs. M Ibs. M Ibs. 

United Kingdom a) 3,540 . 
Continent ae err 159 
Sth. and C tl. America..... 53 
West Indies . ‘ 24 96 
B. N. A. Colemles ..cccccese 63 

Total ° eeee cose aye 3,857 


TOTAL EXPORTS BY PORTS. 


Bacon and 
Pork, Hams, Lard, 









From bbls. M Ibs. M Ibs. 
New York ° vee 868 829 
Philadelphia . aww ees ‘ Ziahd 46 
New Orleans..... ere ‘ 22 
We. BE. SOBs ccc cvecscecs . ° 1,151 
Halifax ....c.e. ene . 1,391 354 
Total Week . 2,402 

ious Week. 906 








2 weeks ago alice . 3,618 
Cor. week 1938. teint oecees ~ 5,010 3/857 


SUMMARY NOV. 1, 1938, TO JAN. 7, 1939 
1938-39 1937-38. 
Pork, M Ibe.......- aie 
Bacon and Hams, M lbs.. 
Lard, M 


28,403 
$1,092 





EXPORTS OF SPECIAL MEATS 


Meat specialties and poultry exported 
from the U. S. in November, 1938: 


Lbs Value 
Kidneys and livers......... 1,140,546 $136,330 
TORBGOE 66600 0cccccescevene 420,940 60,932 
Poultry and game............ 170,345 37,569 


In addition, poultry and game exported to Ha- 
waii totaled 339,628 Ibs. and to Alaska 44,983 Ibs 


















CHICAGO PROVISION 


| REPORTED BY THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER. DAILY MARKET SERVICE 
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FUTURE PRICES 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 7, 1939. 











LARD— 

Open. High. Low. Close. 
Jan. ... 6.60 6.6244 6.5714 6.5714b 
MES wee éas te 7.17%ax 
May 7.32% 7.3240b 
July 7.50 7.50b 
Sept. .. 7. eae os .62%ax 
GO. cee cence cece eikivee 7.6744ax 

MONDAY, JANUARY 9, 1939 
LARD— 
Jan. ... 6.55 6.55 6.52% 6. 
Mar. ... 7 
May 7.3 
July 7. 
Sept. 7 
Oct. i. 
LARD— 
Jan. ... 6.52% was oes 6.52 
waar. <<. 7 
WF <ss 7. 30 Te 
July ... 7.423 7.45a 
Sept. 7.5 
Oct. 7 





WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 11, 1939. 
LARD— 











Jan 6 A2% 
Mar 7.10b 
May 7.22%%b 
Taly 1c. 7.42% 
Sept. . 7. x 
Oct. 7.65ax 
THURSDAY, JANUARY 12, 1939. 

LARD— 

ee wa aisteie 6.52%4ax 
Mar. ... 7.10 7.05 7.05ax 
May 7.224 7.17% 7.17% 
July 7.40 7.37% 7.374gax 
Sept. ... oee- as awiee 7.52%ax 
OGG. cee esse 7.57 Max 

6. 





Naan 





, asked; b, bid; n, nominal; —, split. 








CURED PORK PRICES 
Prices at Chicago, December, 1938, re- 
ported by U. S. Dept. of Agriculture: 
Dec., Nov., Dec. 


1938. 1938. 1937. 
Hams, smoked, reg. No. 1— 


SIP PG. O¥ins ocecces ...$21.50 $21.60 $23.45 
10-12 Ibe. Av........00. -. 21.00 21.30 22 _ 
p+ ot ee Aer rer er 20.00 20.50 21 





14-36 BBS. AV. 6 evcccvecvece 19.75 20.50 21.2% 


Hams, smoked, reg. No. 2 





8-10 Ibs. 19.70 
10-12 Ibs. 19.70 
12-14 lbs. 18.40 
14-16 Ibs. 18.40 
Hams, smoked, skinned, No. 1— 
ee ree 21.75 22.50 20.25 
18-20 Ibe. AV.....cccccceee 21.80 2250 19.85 


Hams, smoked, skinned, No, 2— 
16-18 Ibs. av..... 9. i s 
BESO TB: OE is ccc vcscvevces 19.62 20.55 18.85 

Bacon, smoked, No. 1 dry cure— 


© 8 WS S¥....- 
8-10 Ibs. av... 





Bacon, smoked, No. 2 dry cure'— 


Ce I das cen seasans 19.12 19.10 23.45 
10-12 Ibs. av..... ; ? 


Picnics, smoked— 





oS OB. c<0s +708 e0 16.20 16.10 
sacks, dry salt— 
23-34 The. OV...<<. panes hoa 8.40 10.20 
Lard— 
Refined, H. W. tubs....... 8.33 9.78 
Substitute ........ 7 9.75 10.45 
Refined, 1 Ib. cartons...... 8.70 10.02 





1No. 1 Sweet pickle cure prior to July 5, 1938. 
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CASH PRICES 


Based on actual carlot te Thursday, 
January 12, 1939. 


REGULAR HAMS. 





Green. °s.P. 
OO eee ne ee 174n 17% 
re pee 17% 17% 
iY . 16% 16% 
14-16 ale 16% @16% 16 
| ey Serene re 16% 


BOILING HAMS. 

Green. °8.P. 
14%@14% 154@15% 
14% 








4 154 @15% 
144 154 @15% 
14 ap 
14% 
SKINNED HAMS. 
Green. °8.P. 
17% 
Wy 
16% 
16% 
15% 16% 
15% @15% 16 
151, @15% 15% 
14, 14% 
13% 13% 
13% 
PICNICS. 
Green. °8.P. 
eee hear - 12 @12 12% 
SS sees 11 Stig 11% 
8-10 Sara 10% 11% 
‘eee rereep re re ere 10% ll 
TY ebsreeakwi sans ahaaasess 10% 11 
S/up, No. Ze InC....s..c0% 10% 
Short Shank %c over. 
BELLIES. 
(Square cut seedless.) 
Green. *D.C. 
Bei: ciaccpaninecenseniaks bt) 16 
Oe reece sennebaks 14% 15% 
| ET tiptoe es Ses 13% 1444 
ERE Se rl Ss 1244 18% 
PE. saw acancaseannveekecs 12 12% 
DD. éentue neues cecknee ~ Be 124% 
*Quotations represent No. 1 new cure. 
D. 8, BELLIES. 
Clear Rib. 
9% 
955 
94, 
91, 
9 
5% 
5% 
6 
6% 
6% 
: 
7% 
7% 
Extra Short Clears....... "35 45 Sin 
Extra Short Ribs. ee 8l4n 
Regular Pilates ...cccesscess 7% 
GO DEED vaniescsc dunes 5% 
Jow!l Butts ....ccccsess o* 6 
Green Square Jowls....... 71% 
Green Rough Jowls....... 6% 


LARD. 
Prime Steam, cash...... 
Prime Steam, loose........ 
Neutral, in tierces.. 
Raw Leaf ....... 





CHICAGO PROV. SHIPMENTS 


Provision shipments from Chicago for 
week ended January 7, 1939, were: 
Week Previous Same 
Jan. 7 Week. Week ‘38. 
Cured Meats, Ibs.11,501,000 10,500,000 12,675,000 
Fresh Meats, Ibs.49,643,000 37,410,000 48,426,000 
Lard, Ibs . . 2,659,000 2,107,000 1,955,000 
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“Velvet Drive” 
HYDRAULIC PRESS 


Convenient to operate, highly effi- 
i ample reserve 
strength. Easily loaded and un- 


Available in 125, 250 

and 500 ton capacities. 
Also a full line of equipment for 
Packing & Rendering Plants, in- 
cluding many improved machinery 


Let us quote you on your requirements. 
Literature mailed on request. 


PACKERS & RENDERERS MACHINERY 


Division Red Wing Motor Co. 















" 
RED WING, MINN. Piqua 





/ DrIp 


LARD COOKER 


Produces in one operation a 
refined lard, white, odorless, 
high smoke point, from all types 
of fat. Write for further infor- 
mation and catalogs. 


The FRENCH OIL MILL, 
MACHINERY CO. 







Ohio 























Reports for Employes 


(Continued from page 14.) 
ance sheet or expense items are ana- 
lyzed. For example, a summary on 
taxes might show how much the com- 
pany paid out in income, capital stock, 
social security, property, excise, sales 
and other taxes. 

In the same way the company may 
present details which are of special in- 
terest to employes, such as total bonus 
payments, suggestion awards, pension 
fund contributions, social security taxes, 
cost of vacation pay, etc. In some em- 
ploye reports the firms’ payments for 
wages and salaries, dividends and execu- 
tives’ compensation have been compared 
and analyzed. 

Employes may be shown, for example, 
that the employer pays out from 8 to 10 
cents in addition to each dollar of direct 
earned wages for certain benefits for 
his employes. These payments include 
about 3 cents for unemployment com- 
pensation, 1 cent for old age retirement, 
roughly 1% cents for workmen’s com- 
pensation, and 2 to 4 cents for paid 
vacations. 


The President's Letter 


The report to employes is frequently 
accompanied by a letter from the presi- 
dent. This letter clarifies and interprets 
the statement and presents company 
problems of interest to the employes. 
Being friendly in tone and using lang- 
uage and comparisons which are under- 
stood by its readers, it introduces the 
employe to the statement and helps him 
interpret it. 

Outstanding facts about the year’s 
operations, such as an increase in sales, 
wage raises, addition of new plants and 
equipment and similar information, may 
be included in the report for employes. 

Some companies follow up the publi- 
cation of an annual statement for em- 
ployes with articles in company maga- 
zines, leaflets and talks at employe 
meetings. These deal with current de- 
velopments or discuss in detail some of 
the expense or income items which are 
more generally treated in the annual 
statement. 


Editor’s Note.—This is the first of sev- 
eral articles on the improvement of pub- 


lic relations. 
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WHERE PACKER DOLLAR GOES 


Substituting his own figures, the packer 
might use a similar pie chart to show em- 
ployes or public how he spends each dollar 
received from sales. In this case, 75c¢ goes 
for livestock; payroll, 12.5c; supplies and 
material, 4.6c; transport and delivery, 3.0c; 
miscellaneous processing costs, 1.9c; taxes, 
depreciation and interest, 2.1c, leaving 0.9¢ 
(black line) available for dividends, etc. 








1939 CALENDARS 


John Morrell & Co. distributed to the 
trade an attractive and useful calendar 
and one that carries the message of 
Morrell products during every month of 
the year. It is known as the “Artists’ 
Own Calendar,” twelve artists having 
painted their favorite pictures for the 
purpose. Beginning with Morrell’s 
Pride ham, butter, canned meats, hams 
in Easter wrappings, canned hams, 
cooked hams and special sausages, 
canned spiced meats, sliced bacon, link 
and bulk pork sausage, mince meat and 
Red Heart dog foods are featured. The 
calendar is distributed through Morrell 
dealers and with it are 12 recipes for 
serving Morrell hams. It is the thirty- 
ninth consecutive calendar distributed 
by this 110-year-old company. 

Albany Packing Co., Albany, N. Y., 
issued a calendar featuring First Prize 
meat products. This large wall calendar 
is done in red, white and blue, carries 
a large Albany trade mark on each 


sheet and the current month features 
national historical dates with small 
symbolic sketches. 


Republic Food Products Co., Chicago, 
carried their season’s greetings in the 
form of a small calendar with a repro- 
duction of the plant in red on a green 
background topping a blotter pad, thus 
furnishing a desk calendar for quick 
consultation at any time in the year. 

American Agricultural Chemical 
Company’s large wall calendar features 
“Keystone” gelatin, with a color photo- 
graph of Mount Rushmore National 
Memorial, Black Hills, S. Dak. A de- 
scription of the sculpture on Mount 
Rushmore immortalizing great national 
leaders, with detail photographs, ap- 
pears under the large calendar pad. 
Some description also is given of the 
gelatin product featured. 

International Harvester Company’s 
calendars are devoted to two of the 
company’s major activities—one to In- 
ternational motor trucks and one to 
farm operating equipment. A_ small 
wall household calendar features in 
color “Springtime in the Alps.” As in 
the past, the motor truck calendar, al- 
though of wall size, is compact and 
features each month with the preceding 
and following month, the calendar pad 
being mounted on a blue board. 

General Electric Company’s calendar, 
visualizing company policy since its 
founding in 1878 of “more goods for 
more people at less cost,” features the 
conservation of natural resources in a 
streamlined age. This large wall cal- 
endar shows reproductions of twelve 
scenes visualizing General Electric serv- 
ice and contributions to better living. 

The John J. Dupps Company’s wall 
calendar features the model of a com- 
plete solvent extraction plant shown at 
the recent convention of the Institute 
of American Meat Packers; also dry 
rendering equipment sold under the 
“Rujak” trade name. 

From Detroit, Mich., comes C. T. 
Lenzke & Co.’s wall calendar, with a 
reproduction in color of Philip R. Good- 
win’s painting “The Uninvited Guests,” 
showing a bear with her cubs surprised 
in a raid on a North Woods camp. II- 
lustrated on the sides of the calendar 
pad are Perfection molds and cylinders, 
shaping presses and loaf fillers. 
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WEEKLY MARKET REVIEW 





TALLOWS ann GREASES 


TALLOW.—The tallow market at 
New York experienced a good volume of 
trade during the past week. Turnover 
was estimated at 1,000,000 to 1,250,000 
lbs. at steady and unchanged prices with 
extra trading at 5%c, delivered. The 
larger soapers were in the market for 
supplies and readily paid the ruling 
market rate. While producers’ ideas 
were somewhat steadier, they were con- 
tent to dispose of some of their stocks 
and nearby production at the current 
market. Consumers were not inclined 
to bid for supplies, but absorbed offer- 
ings readily at steady price levels. 

The absorption this week placed pro- 
ducers in a fairly well sold-up position, 
but at the same time consumers will be 
able to look on pending developments. 

At New York, special was quoted at 
5%c; extra, 55%c, delivered, and edible, 
6% @6%c nominal. 

Foreign tallow offerings showed no 
change during the week at New York. 
South American No. 1 was quoted at 
3%c; No. 2, 3c; and edible, 3.40c, all 
c.i.f. 

Tallow futures at New York were 
quiet and steady except for a little 
switching from February to March. 

There was no London tallow auction 
this week. At Liverpool, Argentine beef 
tallow, January-February shipment, 
was up 3d on the week at 16s 6d. Aus- 
tralian good mixed, January-February 
shipment, was unchanged at 17s 3d. 

There was good trade in tallow at 
Chicago during past week with pro- 
ducers lowering their ideas somewhat 
to sell. Edible sold at 5%c, f.o.b. ship- 
ping point, and prime was salable at 
5%c but held for 5%c. Outlet was 
mostly limited to deferred; 5%¢ was 
bid for special offered at 5%c. Fair 
movement in prime reported at 5%c, 
outside points, with special at 53¢ and 
No. 1 and No. 3 at 5c, outside point. 
Tank No. 3 reported Tuesday at 5c, 
Chicago. Edible tallow sold at mid- 
week at 5%c, f.o.b. shipping point. 
Tallows were active Thursday with 
good round lot going to large consumer 
on basis of 5c, Cincinnati, for prime, 
5%c for special, 5%c for No. 1, with 
usual differential for River points, all 
February shipment. Chicago quota- 
tions, loose basis, on Thursday: 


Edible tallow ipowtuse ian eee @5% 
Fancy tallow — . ; * 514 @554 
Prime packers .... canes oves ars 
Special tallow Sa neces ws @n, 
No. 1 tallow ‘ were y Ty. ri 51g 


STEARINE.—The market for oleo 
stearine was quoted at 6%c, New York. 
Stocks here were reported to be well 
cleaned up, but prices were held down 
due to sales from the West to the sea- 
board on a basis of 6%4c, New York. 
Cheapness of edible loose tallow at Chi- 
“ago was also said to be working against 


higher stearine prices during the week. 

At Chicago, stearine was quiet and 
unchanged with oleo at 6%c. 

OLEO OIL.—The market was quiet 
and unchanged at New York with extra 
quoted at 7% @8c; prime, 74@7'%4e, 
and lower grades, 7@7c. 

At Chicago the market was steady 
but quiet. Extra was unchanged at 8c 
and prime was 7%c. 

LARD OIL.—The market was mod- 
erately active and steady at New York. 
No. 1 was quoted at 9c; No. 2, 8%c; 
extra, 9c; extra No. 1, 9%c; extra win- 
ter strained, 914c; inedible, 9%c, and 
prime burning, 10c. 

(See page 41 for later markets.) 


NEATSFOOT OIL.—Demand was 
fair and the market was steady and 
unchanged to 4c higher at New York. 
Cold test was quoted at 15%4c; extra, 
914c; extra No. 1, 9c; prime, 9c, and 
pure, 10%e. 

GREASES.—tThere was fair demand 
for greases at steady prices at New 
York from soapers during the past 
week. The market ruled very steady 
with yellow and house trading at 5'4c, 
or unchanged from the previous week. 
Offerings continued rather limited and 
producers were not pressing and rather 
firm in their ideas. Steadiness in tallow 
attracted some attention. 





At New York, brown was quoted at 
45,¢; yellow and house, 5c, and choice 
white, 5%4c. 

While grease prices were lower there 
was fairly good movement during past 
week in Chicago market. White grease 
moved last weekend at 5'%c, Chicago 
prompt, and on Monday at 5%%c, Cin- 
cinnati, February delivery. Yellow 
grease sold at 5c, Chicago, and couple 
tanks good color high acid yellow at 
4%4c, Chicago. White grease _ sold 
Wednesday at 5%c, Chicago, immediate. 
There was active trade in greases 
Thursday with large consumer buying 
at 5%¢c for choice white, usual differen- 
tial at River points, February shipment. 
Quotations on Thursday were: 


GUHOICG WHICR GPCRIG oon icc etenccssewens @5% 
Be BUONND occind cdc tenqwtnnsceeeewens 5144@5%Q 
B-white .. bie ehinne'9eeae tbe eee sen eee » @d% 
Yellow greene, 210-16 £.8.0..025sccseccccoves 47%, @5 

Yellow greene, 16-90 1.0.8.2.06cscceccsess @4% 
Ae rer rt re ee 114,@4% 


GELATINE IMPORTS & EXPORTS 


Edible gelatine imported into the 
United States during November, 1938, 
totaled 190,857 lbs., valued at $82,567. 
Of this amount 45,668 lbs. came from 
Belgium, 39,262 lbs. from France, 54,- 
726 lbs. from Netherlands and 51,173 
lbs. from Germany. Gelatine exported 
totaled 21,707 lIbs., valued at $11,646. 
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BY-PRODUCTS MARKETS 
Chicago, January 12, 1939. 
Demand rather quiet for animal pro- 
teins with little change in price levels. 
Dull markets for poultry products and 
lower hog prices have had some influ- 
ence on demand. 


Blood. 


Sales of blood ranged from $3.35@ 

3.50. There were some offerings at $3.55. 
Unit 

Ammonia, 

Unground ia ada vicee ate ote $ 3.35@ 3.50 


Digester Feed Tankage Materials. 


Digester tankage market quiet at 
midweek with sales at the quoted prices. 


Unground, 11 to 12% ammonia....... $ 4.00@ 4.25 
Unground, 6 to 10%, choice quality... 4.00@ 4.25 
Liquid stick .....0.eseeecececceveces @ 2.60 


Packinghouse Feeds. 


Fair demand reported for animal 
feeds at quoted prices. 


Carlots, 

Ver ton. 
Digester tankage meat meal, 600%... .$ @60.00 
Meat and bone scraps, 5090.....+++++ @55.00 
Blood-meal ........--eceeeeeecee @70.00 
Special steam bone-meal.......+++++++ @0.00 


Bone Meals (Fertilizer Grades). 


Bone meal market continues largely 
nominal. 
Per ton. 
Steam, ground, 3 & 50........6.0eee- $24.00@25.00 


Steam, ground, 2 & 26... . 21.00@22.00 


Fertilizer Materials. 


Market on fertilizer materials largely 
nominal. 
Per ton. 
High gerd. tankage, ground 
10@11% am 
tone tankage, ungrd., per ton...... 
Hoof meal .......ccccseccccscessoccs @ 


..$ 3.50@ 3.60 
22.50@25.00 


2.85 


Dry Rendered Tankage. 
Offerings of cracklings not large with 
sales Chicago at 77% @80c and of East- 
ern product on Chicago market at the 
inside figure. 


Hard pressed and expeller unground, 


per unit protein... ove eenren -7T5@_ .80 
. wk, ac, grease ¢ 1- 
So eee, - ae 
soft rs beef, ac. grease & qual- 
a oy bess Serconane edt Reine @40.00 
Gelatine and Glue Stocks. 
Gluestock market very quiet. 
Per ton. 
Calf trimmings........cccccccssecees $18.00@20.00 
Sinews, Pizzles ........sceccecesceees @16.00 
Cattle jaws, skulls and knuckles...... @ 22.00 
Hide trimmings ........ceceeseeeeee @12.00 


Pig skin scraps and trim, per Ib., Le.1L 8@ 3%e 


Horns, Bones and Hoofs. 


Market on horns, bones and hoofs 
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was called fair at the quoted prices. 


Per ton. 
Horns, according to grade............ $35.00@60.00 
Cattle hoofs, house run............... 28.00@30.00 


SE av ictntkbrenesirenaecuneon 16.00@18.00 


(Note—foregoing prices are for mixed carloads 
of unassorted materials.) 


Animal Hair. 


Hair market continues 
easy. 


quiet and 


Winter coil dried, per ton.... 
Summer coil dried, per ton.. 
Winter processed, black, lb. 
Winter processed, gray, Ib. 

Cattle 


$35.00@ 40.00 
. 22.50@25.00 
eeseesens 6@ 6%c 
5@ 5'Y%e 
switches 14%4@ 2c 


FERTILIZER PRICES 
BASIS NEW YORK DELIVERY 
Ammoniates. 


Ammonium sulphate, bulk, per ton 
yasis ex-vessel Atlantic ports, Jan 





to June, 1939, inclusive @ 28.00 
Blood, dried, 16% per unit....... sind @ 3.35 
Unground fish scrap, dried, 11144% am 

monia, 15% B. P. L., f.0.b. fish 

DY .acaraeeduees nominal 
Fish meal, 

0% B. P @ 48.50 

Jan.-Feb. shipments.......... @AS.50 


® ammonia, 

A., f.o.b. fish factories... 2.50 & 500e 
Soda nitrate, per net ton; bulk, Jan 

to June 1939 inclusive, ex-vessel 

Atlantic and Gulf ports.. ; 

in 200-lb. bags........... 

en IR iss aie hata ddan deers 
Tankage, ground, 10% ammonia, 10% 

m F. 





Fish scrap, acidulated, 
3% P. 


@27.00 
@28.30 
@29.00 


ia SE esAde tines etek tedode 3.25 & 10¢ 
Tankage, unground, 10-12% ammonia, 
, £ Sp ey” Ree nore 3.35 & 10c 
Phosphates. 


Foreign bone meal, steamed, 3 and 50 
bags, per ton, c.i.f... oe as @22.75 

Bone meal, raw, 442% and 50%, in 
bags, per ton, c.i.f.......... 


wi @26.00 
Superphosphate, bulk, f.o.b. Baltimore, 


BOP Gls DD Dcececccesiceneeess @ 8.00 
Dry Rendered Tankage. 
50% protein, unground.... @75e 


60% protein, unground.... @T7T%e 


EASTERN FERTILIZER MARKETS 


(Special Report to The National Provisioner.) 
New York, January 11, 1939. 

The last sale of ground dried blood 
was at $3.35 per unit f.o.b. producer’s 
plant, which is the present quotation 
and which is equal to $3.40 per unit, 
f.o.b. cars New York. South American 
is held at $3.00 per unit of ammonia, 
c.if. Atlantic and Gulf ports for Jan- 
uary-February shipment from South 
America. 

Dry rendered tankage, 50 per cent 
protein, sold at 75c per unit, f.o.b. New 
York, which is about the present asking 
price. 

The last sale of unground feeding 
tankage was at $3.35 and 10c, f.o.b. 
New York, with no offerings at present. 


LARD AND GREASE EXPORTS 


Exports of lard from New York City, 
week of January 7, 1939, totaled 828,- 
676 lbs.; tallow, none; greases 62,800 
lbs.; stearine, none. 
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June . 


TALLOW FUTURE TRADING 


MONDAY, JANUARY 39, 1939. 

High. Low. 
January 
ee ee 
MT. we ebcuctweéuiesous 
June 





5.60@5.80 


WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 11, 1939. 
January 
February 
ee 
Agee 2... 
MAF ccc 
June 





ere owes eeee 5.55@5.70 
May 5.65@5.75 
June 5.65@5.80 





5.45@5.65 
5.50@5.¢ 

5.60@5.75 
5.60@5.75 


January 
March . 
May... 





CAKE AND MEAL EXPORTS 


Cottonseed meal exported from the 
United States in November, 1938, totaled 
1,103 tons, valued at $31,135 and other 
oil cake meal totaled 8,536 tons, valued 
at $203,591. Cottonseed cake exports, 
none; other oil cake exports totaled 981 
tons, valued at $22,469. 





PACKERS’ COSTS: 
AND EXPENSES 


Packers, well informed on costs, 
go into the market with product 
priced correctly, while those lack- 
ing adequate cost information of- 
ten overlook items which should 
be included in their total expense. 
As a result, their selling prices 
are out of line, making profitable 
operation difficult for them, as | 
well as for others in the area. 

In response to a demand for 
dependable information on pack- 
inghouse costs, THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER has published some 
general principles of packing- 
house accounting applicable to 
plants of varying size. Among 
the points covered are: 

Classification of costs; cash re- 
ceipts and payments; sales de- 
partment accounting; physical 
and book inventories; pay roll 
systems; transfer, production, de- 
partment, voucher, check records, 
ete. 

Reprint of this information is 
available. Use coupon below in 
ordering, enclosing 25c in stamps. 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 
Old Colony Bldg., Chicago, I11. 


Please send copy of reprint on ‘‘Packers’ 
Costs and Expenses."’ 


ED ha cence 2918s 006eK00er en eenesessieoes 


a 
a 
= 


DN Ania htaletna detain re 
(Enclosed find 25¢ in stamps.) 

















NEW DOMESTIC FATS GROUP 


American producers and processors of 
fats and oils, including livestock pro- 
ducers, renderers, cotton oil processors, 
soybean growers and processors, fish oil 
producers and dairy interests, have 
formed the Domestic Fats and Oils Con- 
ference “to secure proper attention and 
public recognition” for vegetable oils 
and other fats, as “forgotten items of 
American political and agricultural eco- 
nomics.” 

A tentative program adopted at a re- 
cent meeting in Memphis included as 
the group’s purposes: To protect and 
further production of domestic fats and 
oils until equal to domestic require- 
ments; to maintain excise taxes on for- 
eign fats and oils; to secure proper ad- 
justment of import taxes on oil mate- 
rial to make them compensatory with 
tax rates on corresponding and compet- 
ing oils and increased costs of produc- 
tion; to oppose any decrease in tax on 
coconut oil made from Philippine prod- 
ucts. 

Arrangements have been made for an 
office in Washington in charge of A. M. 
Loomis. He is secretary of the National 
Dairy Union and Washington repre- 
sentative of the Association of Ameri- 
can Producers of Domestic Inedible 
Fats. 


OIL IMPORTS AND EXPORTS 

Foreign trade in vegetable oils and 
oil bearing seeds during November, 
1938, is reported as follows: 


IMPORTS. 
Quantity, 
lbs. 


Value. 

Vegetable oils and seeds 
Copra (free) 
Sesame seed 
Sesame oil ..... 
Peanut oil..... 
Corn oil, edible... 
Cottonseed oil - 
Babassu nuts and kernels. 3,3 
Palm nuts and kernels. 
Palm kernel oil.. 


$ 483,980 





Inedible vegetable oils 
Cocoanut oil .. 
Palm oil 
Soybean oil .. 
Oiticica oil .. 
Perilla oil ... 


39,791,620 

. 11,859,065 
497,589 

.. 1,147,516 
. 8,693,101 


EXPORTS. 
Quantity, 
Ibs. 


1,018,868 
243,700 
17,408 
91,082 


167,953 


Value. 
Cottonseed oil, refined 134,540 $14,912 
COSCOMRNOE Gl, GEUES i cccccc secesnus jij. eveesesec 
| ere 811 
Cocoanut oil, inedible...... 8,377 
Soybean oil .... 14,992 
Vegetable soap stock $3,455 
Other expressed oils & fats. 5,185 





SEED PRODUCTS CONVENTION 


The 1939 convention of the National 
Cottonseed Products Association will 
be held in New Orleans, La., on May 8, 
9 and 10, at the Jung Hotel. The rules 
committee will meet on May 5 and 6. 


HULL OIL MARKETS 


Hull, England, January 11, 1939.— 
Refined cotton oil, 21s 6d. Egyptian 
crude, 18s 6d. 
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OTTONSEED oil futures worked 

into new low ground for the season 
in the New York market during the past 
week. Trade was on a broad scale and 
liquidation and selling at times ran 
prices into stop loss orders. Absence of 
any material pickup in cash trade, con- 
tinued easiness in lard, with the Chi- 
cago market hanging around the sea- 
son’s low point, and new declines in 
crude oil, accounted for the trend of 
the market. 


LATER.—Cottonseed oil consumption 
of 209,796 bbls. was under trade ex- 
pectations; November consumption was 
263,024 bbls. 

There was active selling at times 
through houses with Chicago connec- 
tions, which was regarded to be against 
purchases of lard. A little liquidation 
developed in nearby deliveries following 
the tendering of eight lots on January 
contracts, but the weakness in cotton 
oil was primarily due to unfavorable 
relationship existing between shorten- 
ing and pure lard. This has resulted in 
a situation in which support is not 
aggressive in the oil futures market. 
However, there was widely scattered 
demand on every point down, partly in 
realizing and partly new absorption. 

The trade was evidently lifting 
hedges in the nearby position this week, 
and there was moderate selling of the 
late months, presumably in hedging 
crude purchases. There were also in- 
dications of mill buying of the late 
months, apparently replacing sales of 
crude with futures. Quite a little of the 
selling again came through brokers 
with foreign connections. Refiners’ 
brokers were busy buying March and 
selling July, supposedly in transferring 
hedges from nearby to later months. 


Tenders Readily Stopped 


The eight January tenders were read- 
ily stopped and apparently went to the 
trade and packers. There were indica- 
tions that a moderate-sized open inter- 
est still existed in the spot month which 
expires on January 14. 

On the whole, the market had to take 
heavy liquidation and selling, and its 
absorptive ability was surprising over 
such a limited price range. 

Some change in sentiment was notice- 
able in both commission house and pro- 
fessional quarters. While it was ad- 
mitted that there was little or nothing 
in the present situation to bring about 
a stronger trend, there was less inclina- 
tion to follow the declines downward 
from this point. The fact that futures 
were selling on a basis of about 6c 
crude oil was regarded as having dis- 
counted a great deal of the bearishness 
in the market. 

Some continued to emphasize the 


fact that lard and soybean oil are rela- 
tively cheap and that prospects for 
broader consumer demand are limited 
until there has been some correction of 
this situation. 

Cash interests reported fair business 
during the week, but intimated that 
there was still no tendency to stock up. 
Such buying is expected only with a 
firmer price trend or new development. 

Crude oil sold at 6c in the Southeast 
and Valley, and also at favorable rate 
points in Texas, and as low as 5.90c at 
high freight rate points in Southwest 
Texas. 

COCONUT OIL.—The market was 
quiet and steady at New York at 3c; 
the Pacific Coast quotation was 25¢c. 

CORN OIL.—Demand was quiet at 
New York and the market was quoted 
at 6%c. Competitive oils remained 
relatively cheap. 

SOYBEAN OIL.—Demand continued 
quiet and the market was barely steady 
owing to easiness in cottonseed oil. 
However, mills were not pressing offer- 
ings. Nearby was quoted at 4%@5c 
and future shipments at 4%c bid and 
51%c to 5%c asked. 

PALM OIL.—The market was quiet 
and unchanged with competitive prod- 
ucts relatively cheaper. At New York, 
Nigre was quoted at 3c and Sumatra 
2%c to 8c, shipment basis. 

PALM KERNEL OIL.—Trade was 
quiet at New York but the market was 
steady and quoted at 3.35c to 3.45c. 

OLIVE OIL FOOTS.—The market 
was quiet but steady at New York and 
quoted at 6%c asked. 








SOUTHERN MARKETS 


New Orleans. 


(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 

New Orleans, La., January 12, 1939. 
—Cotton oil futures, after losing about 
30 points for the week, rallied slightly 
upon issuance of disappointing Decem- 
ber consumption report, indicating that 
prices are close to the bottom and low 
enough, considering that eight months 
must elapse before another crop begins 
to move. Technical position has im- 
proved. Visible supply from now on 
should decrease monthly. Crude, steady; 
5%c lb., Texas; 6c lb. Valley, with of- 
ferings light. Soapstock continues in 
good demand with supply limited. 


Dallas. 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 
Dallas, Texas, January 12, 1939.— 
Forty-three per cent cottonseed cake 
and meal, Dallas basis, for interstate 
shipment, $24.00. Basis prime cotton- 
seed oil 5%c. 
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PEANUT OIL.—The market was 
quiet and quoted at 65gc nominal, New 
York. 

COTTONSEED OIL.—Valley and 
Southeast crude was quoted Wednesday 
at 6c nominal; Texas, 6c nominal at 
common points; Dallas, 6%c nominal. 
Cottonseed oil futures market transac- 
tions at New York for the week were as 
follows: 


FRIDAY, JANUARY 6, 1939. 


—Range.— -—Closing.— 

Sales. High. Low. Bid. Asked. 

i eee 734 723 725 730 
PODS 4560.00 cneeey a of = 725 nom 
| EOS 75 744 732 734 trad 
BEE 660d <<cnews on we ~~ 734 nom 
ere ree 85 755 743 745 44tr 
ee ee ee 7 we 745 nom 
| ae 143 764 752 754 trad 
MEE, saccusseccen oa < ee 754 nom 





° 723 727 
, 723 nom 
738 730 733 734 
fe - 733 nom 
748 741 745 trad 
‘ 745 nom 
75 750 753 754 
753 nom 
MONDAY, JANUARY 9, 1939. 
Se eee 34 721 Til 712 713 
~ a 712 nom 
729 722 724 trad 
os ee 723 nom 
740 731 733 trad 
es oF 734 nom 
TERT 00:00:00 4 owes 94 749 740 742 743 
ee i “ 742 nom 
TUESDAY, JANUARY 10, 1939. 
Jan oeibrs wate. ob ee . o*» 714 717 
eT ‘0 R =e 715 nom 
BE cima 30 Oene's 22 727 720 721 722 
A ae i - 721 nom 
EE icvapevadace 19 736 730 732 trad 
(rae ‘ re ~~ 732 nom 
. eee 67 744 739 740 trad 
SE Wkiaes cates ee oe 740 nom 
WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 11, 
SO RC oe ere 4 715 711 716 
PY ns 00 0s 4:0:0%: “Ke ee oe nom 
OE. 32 721 718 721 
ere ay - nom 
PERT cvevesvesers 91 732 725 730 
., REED ae ee nom 
PE  sedieecuwesa® 94 741 735 39tr 
Aug oe nom 
THURSDAY, JANUARY 12, 1939, 
JARBGREY .ccsce + ee 712 707 703 a bid 
BON saeseerans ve 718 712 712 a bid 
Pera wtoeaiean cas 728 722 722 a bid 
FOES wv uindapiex oe 738 731 731 a nom 


Sales, 199 contracts. 
(See page 41 for later markets.) 


MORE OIL FROM SEED 


National production of cottonseed oil 
will be raised 45,000,000 Ibs. annually 
through general use of a newly devel- 
oped steam pressure cooker and hand- 
ling method, the Engineering Founda- 
tion of New York predicted this week. 
Scientists of the University of Ten- 
nessee have developed a steam pressure 
cooker for processing cottonseed and 
similar oil bearing material, a seed con- 
ditioner and hydraulic plate press with 
enlarged drainage capacity. 

The foundation reports that with this 
equipment it is possible to obtain at 
least 10 Ibs. more oil per ton of cot- 
tonseed than the best experience using 
conventional equipment. 
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Chicago 
PACKER HIDES.—The packer hide 


market was characterized this week by 
a lack of action, with buying interest 
lagging and undoubtedly influenced to a 
great extent by sagging hide futures 
markets, which moved 84@92 points 
lower for the new contracts in sympathy 
with the decline in securities markets. 

One packer sold 3,100 bulls at mid- 
week, at relatively steady prices con- 
sidering the date of take-off. An out- 
side packer sold around 10,000 hides at 
undisclosed prices. A few cars of re- 
sale hides came out as the hide futures 
sold off, at correspondingly lower prices. 
This comprised the action so far this 
week. 

The demand from upper leather tan- 
ners for light stock such as calfskins 
continued fairly active, with inde- 
pendent strength shown in that mar- 
ket. Packers quote steady prices for 
all descriptions of hides in the absence 
of bids, and the market is in a waiting 
position. 

Native steers last sold basis 12%c for 
Sept. to Dec. take-off, and extreme light 
native steers at 12%c for Nov.-Dec. 
Butt branded steers last moved at 12c, 
Colorados at 11%c, and heavy Texas 
steers at 12c, for Nov.-Dec. take-off; 
holdings of these branded steers are 
very moderate. On this basis, light 
Texas steers are quoted at 1lc, and ex- 
treme light Texas steers 11'4c. 

Heavy native cows sold previous week 
at 11%c; light native cows last sold at 
12c, and branded cows 114¢, Nov.-Dec. 
take-off. Several cars Oct.-Nov. light 
native cows moved on re-sale early in 
the week at 11%c, and undoubtedly 
more re-sale trading is under way al- 
though details are usually guarded. 

One packer sold 3,100 Oct. to Dec. 
bulls, basis 8¢ for natives and 7c for 
brands; last previous trade at %c more 
had been for better quality late summer 
take-off. 

A sharp decrease was shown in total 
federal inspected slaughter of cattle, 
with 757,557 in Dec., as compared with 
858,187 in Nov. and 859,441 in Dee. 
1937; calf slaughter for Dec. was 417,- 

193 head, as against 457,299 in Nov. and 
452,178 in Dec. 1937. 


OUTSIDE SMALL PACKER 
HIDES.—Demand has lagged for small 
packer stock and tanner buyers are not 
inclined to bid, although indicating 
ideas of around 10%c, selected, Chgo. 
freight basis, early in the week. Killers 
who have been asking lle generally 
hold to this figure and have not been 
pressing offerings in the absence of in- 
terest in the market. 

PACIFIC COAST.—Last trading 
prices are repeated in a nominal way 
for the Coast market, 10c for Nov. 
steers and 9%ec for cows, flat, f.o.b. 
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shipping points, with trading awaited 
to establish values. 

FOREIGN WET SALTED HIDES. 
—The last reported sale of standard 
steers in the South American market 
was at 84 pesos, equal to about 12!%.@ 
12%c, c.i.f. New York, paid at the latter 
part of last week. Trading so far this 
week has hardly been sufficient to estab- 
lish values. One lot of 2,000 LaPlata 
light steers sold early at 77 pesos, equal 
to 11!%¢ec, steady with price paid early 
last week; 1,000 frigorifico cows moved 
at 77 pesos or 11™%g¢c. One pack of 
reject steers was reported at 67 pesos 
or 10%¢c, presumably lights. 

LATER: South American market 
lower on sale 4,000 Smithfield Oct.-Nov. 
steers at 72 pesos, or 11%gc, partly ac- 
counted for by less desirable earlier 
take-off; also 5,000 LaPlata Jan. reject 
steers at 68 pesos or 10%c, and 2,000 
LaPlata light reject steers 63% pesos 
or 10¢. 

COUNTRY HIDES.—tTrading has 
slowed up in the country market, with 
buyers’ ideas lower. However, offerings 
of country stock are not very plentiful 
and some lean to the opinion that hold- 
ings in the country are still rather light, 
with no pressure to move hides. Good 
all-weights are held at 8%@8%e 
selected, del’d Chgo., while some dealers 
give 8c as their paying limit on the 
present market but report no offerings 
around this figure. Heavy steers and 
cows find no demand and are strictly 
nominal at 74.@7%c flat. Buff weights 
sold at 9c, trimmed, and offered this 
basis. Extremes were fairly well sold 
up earlier but quoted around 10%4c nom. 
Bulls priced 5% @6e nom. All-weight 
branded hides around 7%¢ flat nom. 

CALFSKINS *ker calfskins ap- 
pear firm at the advanced prices paid 
previous week. One packer sold a car 
Dec. northern heavy calf 944/15 lb. at 
20c, steady with a similar sale late last 
week. A car Dec. River point heavies 
also sold at 19c, steady basis but %e 
over last actual sale of that description. 
Lights, under 9% Ib., last sold previous 
week at 19c, and Milwaukee all-weights 
basis 19%c for packers. Most packers 
well sold up to end of Dee. on calfskins. 

Chicago city calfskins quoted 16c last 
paid and bid for 8/10 lb., and 16%e 
reported last paid for 10/15 lb.; col- 
lectors slow to offer and talk 4c more. 
Outside cities, 8/15 lb., around 16c 
nom.; straight countries around 12c 
flat. Chicago city light calf and deacons 
$1.10@1.15 nom. 

KIPSKINS.— All packers moved 
their Dec. northern native kipskins, 
about 18,000 involved, late last week at 
16c, and 3,200 Dee. branded kips at 
134¢c; these prices were %c under the 
asked figures but a cent over last actual 
trading on the descriptions involved. 
Southern native kips had moved previ- 





ous week at 15%c. One packer this 
week sold 1,400 Dec. northern over- 
weights at 15c, or similar basis; south- 
ern over-weights moved previous week 
at 14%c. Another packer booked 
northern over-weights to tanning ac- 
count, and two small lots still held. 

Chicago city kipskins are nominal at 
13% @l14c, with outside cities 18%@ 
1346c nom., and straight countries about 
lle. 

Packers moved their Dec. regular 
slunks late previous week at 85c, as 
previously reported. 

HORSEHIDES.—Trade has_ been 
quiet on horsehides, with holders asking 
steady prices and not inclined to press 
offerings in the absence of tanner in- 
terest. Good city renderers, with manes 
and tails, offered at $3.20@3.25, 
selected, f.o.b. nearby points; ordinary 
trimmed renderers $2.90@3.00 asked, 
del’d Chgo.; mixed city and country 
lots range $2.50@2.75, depending upon 
quality and percentage of countries. 

SHEEPSKINS.—Dry pelts nominal 
around 144%@15%c per lb., for full 
wools, del’d Chgo.; season well over. 
Fair interest reported in No. 1 packer 
shearlings, with production and offer- 
ings very light; sales reported in one 
direction at 75¢ for No. 1’s, 40c for No. 
2’s and 20c for No. 3’s; others quote 
70@T75ce, 40@45c, and 174%@20c for 
the three grades, while offerings are 
planned on one car early next week at 
75¢e, 45c, and 25c. Pickled skins con- 
tinue quiet and weak; buying interest 
limited in present production, due to 
seasonal quality, with $4.00@4.25 per 
doz. asked in the absence of bids. Packer 
wool pelts quoted around $1.85 per cwt. 
live lamb, reported to have been paid 
for current stock; others quote $1.80@ 
1.90 per cwt., according to lot. 


New York 


PACKER HIDES.—The eastern 
market is well sold up to end of Nov., 
with no action as yet on Dec. hides. 
A resumption of trading in the western 
market is awaited to establish prices. 

CALFSKINS.—There has been a 
good demand for calfskins, with prices 
steady to firmer. Collectors’ 4-5’s are 
quoted around $1.15 nom.; 5,000 of the 
5-7’s sold at $1.40, or 5c up; sales of 
7-9’s were made at $1.70@1.80, and 
9-12’s at $2.55@2.65, depending upon 
quality and location; 5,000 12/17 kips 
reported at $2.60. Packer 4-5’s quoted 
$1.35@1.40 nom., with sales of 2,000 of 
5-7’s at $1.65, 8,000 of the 7-9’s at $2.10 
and about 7,000 of 9-12’s at $2.85; sales 
of 12/17 veal kips reported at $3.00. 


NEW YORK HIDE FUTURES 


Saturday, Jan. 7, 1939.—New 
tracts: Mar. 12.50; June 12.85; Sept. 
13.22; Dec. 13.54 n; sales 93 lots. Clos- 
ing 15@21 lower. Old: Mar. 11.57 n; 
June 11.95 n; Sept. 12.10 n; no sales. 
Closing 21@23 lower. 


con- 


Monday, Jan. 9, 1939.—New con- 
tracts: Mar. 12.36; June 12.70@12.72; 
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Sept. 13.08 n; Dec. 13.40 n; sales 184 
lots. Closing 18@15 lower. Old: Mar. 
11.48 n; June 11.82 b; Sept. 11.97 n; 
sales 7 lots. Closing 13@14 lower. 

Tuesday, Jan. 10, 1939.—New con- 
tracts: Mar. 12.23; June 12.60; Sept. 
12.93@12.96; Dec. 13.25 n; sales 214 
lots. Closing 10@15 lower. Old: Mar. 
11.29; June 11.71 n; Sept. 11.86 n; 4 
lots. Closing 11@14 lower. 

Wednesday, Jan. 11, 1939.—New con- 
tracts: Mar. 11.93; June 12.26@12.28; 
Sept. 12.60@12.62; Dec. 12.92 n; 330 
lots. Closing 30@34 lower. New: Mar. 
10.98@11.07; June 11.37 n; Sept. 11.52 
n; 4 lots. Closing 31@34 lower. 

Thursday, Jan. 12, 1939.—New con- 
tracts: Mar. 11.79@11.81; June 12.17@ 
12.20; Sept. 12.50; Dec. 12.82 n; 291 
lots. 9@14 lower; Old: Mar. 10.80@ 
10.85; June 11.20 n; Sept. 11.45 b; 9 
lots. 7@18 lower. 

Friday, January 13, 1939—New con- 
tracts: Mar. 11.85; June 12.21@12.22; 
Sept. 12.53; Dec. (1939), 12.85n; sales 
155 lots. The closing 3@6_ higher. 
Old: Mar. 10.90n; June 11.25n; Sept. 
11.40n; no sales. Closing 10 higher to 5 
lower. 


CHICAGO HIDE QUOTATIONS 


Quotations on hides at Chicago for 
the week ended Jan. 13, 1939: 


PACKER HIDES. 


Week ended Prev Cor. week, 
Jan. 13 week 1935 

livy. nat 

strs @1z4 rick @14% 
livy. Tex 

strs. a @il2 @12h @l4 
livy. butt brnd'd 

strs. . «12 @1zb @ia 
Hvy. Col 

See @11% @114y1 @13% 
Ex-light Tex 

strs. * @i1% @11\%t a 10% 
Brad'’d cows fa 11% @11tyl @10by 
livy. nat 

cows ; 11% @ii} “11% 
Lt. nut VS @i2 rizb @ll 
Nat. bulls @ 8 @ Sl, @o 
Brnd'd bulls a@ 7 @ Ty ago 
Calfskins . 19 @20 19 @u 1diga@1i% 
Kips, nat @i6 @ W6byn @ 134, 
Kips, ov-wt. . @ii @ like fa l2ke 
Kips, brnd’d @13% 13%al4n @ 1lax 
Slunks, reg. . @so aso aiTTs. 
Slunks, hris..35 @40 35 a4 «Avo 

Light native, butt branded and Colorado steers 1c 
per lb. less than heavies 


CITY AND OUTSIDE SMALL PACKERS. 


Nat. all-wts..104%,@11n 1lOwall 9. @ 10On 
Branded 10 @il0's, 10 alo, » @ MY 
Nat. bulls (@ Tn a7 7%@ & 

Brnad'd bulls @ tu fa 6 Oia 7 

Calfskins . 16 @lij lIs'yg@lbty 144,@14} 
Kips . 13144@ 14n alin 12 @i2} 
Slunks, reg..70 @75n 70 a7jon JO @iain 
Slunks, hris @30n @3on 30° @35n 

COUNTRY HIDES 

livy. steers 7T%@ 7% fa Sn 8144@ 8} 
livy. cows Tlg@ 7% fa St S',@ Sty 
Bulfs @ 9% Pia 9% @ Sty 
Extremes @l10%n ll @ii', “@ Dlg 
DGS .os. 54a 6 Ha@ Hy 6 @ Oy 
Calfskins @12n lltyq@iz 104%,@11 

Kips fa1in fallin fa10n 
Horsehides 2.50@3.25 2.600@3.30 2.25@3.2 

SHEEPSKINS. 
kr. shearlgs ais 7 ays aq 
Dry pelts 14342@15% 14 @ldty 1114g@13n 


ARGENTINE BEEF EXPORTS 


Cable reports of Argentine exports of 
beef this week up to January 13, 1939: 
To the United Kingdom, 87,731 quar- 
ters; to the Continent, 31,113. Last 
week to United Kingdom, 36,723 quar- 
ters; and to the Continent, 26,112. 





LOSING. MARKETS 





FRIDAY'S CLOSINGS 


Provisions 
Lard was weak and made new sea- 
son’s lows during the latter part of 
the week in scattered selling with sup- 
port limited. 


Cottonseed Oil 

Cotton oil was weaker on new sea- 
son’s lows with further liquidation and 
scattered selling partly against lard 
purchases, but mainly due to disap- 
pointment over poor December con- 
sumption. Crude oil sold in a fair way; 
Southeast and valley, 6c lb. now, 5%c 
lb. bid; Texas, 5%c lb. bid. January 
tenders to date total 23 lots. Cash 
trade is moderate. 

Quotations on bleachable cottonseed 
oil at close of market on Friday were 
Jan. 6.95@7.05; March 7.08; May 7.17 
@7.19; June 7.27. Sales 281 lots. 


Tallow 
Extra tallow quoted at 5%c Ib., f.o.b. 


Stearine 
Stearine, 6%c lb. 


Friday's Lard Markets 
New York, January 13, 1939.—Prices 
are for export. Lard, prime western, 
$7.20@7.30; middle western, $7.20@ 
7.30; city, 6%c; refined continent, 7c; 
South America, 7%c; Brazil kegs, 7%c¢; 
shortening, 9c in carlots. 


CHICAGO HIDE MOVEMENT 


Receipts of hides at Chicago for the 
week ended Jan. 7, 1939, were 5,185,000 
Ibs.; previous week 5,444,000 lbs.; same 
week last year, 4,344,000 lbs.; from Jan- 
uary 1 to Dec. 31 this year, 248,953,000 
lbs.; a year ago, 238,236,000. 

Shipments of hides from Chicago for 
the week ended Jan. 7, 1939, were 
3,237,000 lbs.; previous week, 3,400,000 
lbs.; same week last year, 3,864,000 lbs.; 
from January 1 to Dec. 31 this year, 
231,900,000 lbs.; a year ago, 248,362,000. 


BRITISH PROVISION MARKETS 

Liverpool, January 12, 1939.—Gen- 
eral provision market firm; fair demand 
for hams and lard. 

Friday’s prices were: Hams, Ameri- 
can cut, 97s; Canadian hams (A.C.) 
100s; short backs, unquoted; bellies, 
English, 71s; Wiltshires, 72s; Cumber- 
lands, 69s; Canadian Wiltshires, 74s; 
Can. Cumberlands, 91s; lard, 41s 6d. 


MEAT AND LARD EXPORTS 


Exports of pork, bacon and lard 
through port of New York during week 
ended January 13, 1939, totaled 1,209,- 
335 Ibs. lard and 217,520 lbs. bacon. 
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PORK AND LARD MARKETS 


(Continued from page 33.) 

changed to a shade higher this week. 

Demand for all averages green pic- 
nics was good; offerings were firmly 
held with the light end up ‘%e and 
heavies advancing % to %e. S. P. pic- 
nics were apparently steady in light 
trade. There was only moderate in- 
terest in green bellies this week and the 
list was unchanged. Cured bellies moved 
in jobbing way at market with 6/8 and 
8/10 up %4e. There was fair interest 
in D. S. bellies this week, especially the 
20/25, and offerings were somewhat 
limited and prices % @%c higher. Cash 
clear bellies closed in the pit Thursday 
at 9.75 asked. There was active interest 
in D. S. fat backs and higher prices 
were asked as low offerings were cleared 
up. There was brisk trade Thursday in 
12/14 at 6%c, or up %e on the week, 
and other weights were quoted %@ %e 
higher. 


FRESH PORK 

Fresh pork market at Chicago was 
steady to strong last weekend and early 
this week, but turned inactive later. 
There was fairly good demand for 
heavy loins but mediums were slow. 
Fresh Boston butts were somewhat 
spotty Thursday with discounting in 
some directions; price was unchanged 
on the week, however. Skinned shoul- 
ders were quoted %c under last Friday. 


BARRELED PORK 
Market was steady with last week 
on barreled pork at Chicago. New York 
market was steady with mess at 
$25.387% and family at $20.00. 


SAUSAGE MATERIALS 

After showing some strength early 
this week the market for fresh regular 
pork trimmings eased off to the 7%4c 
level of last Friday. Supply of lean 
trimmings was limited with special 
leans quoted Thursday at %4c over last 
Friday and extras %@ %c higher. 


CHICAGO HIDE FUTURES 


Saturday, Jan. 7, 1939.—Close: Mar. 
12.75 n; June 13.10 n; no sales. Closing 
unchanged. 

Monday, Jan. 9, 1939.—Close: Mar. 
12.30 ax; June 12.65 ax; no sales. Clos- 
ing 45 lower. 

Tuesday, Jan. 10, 1939.—Close: Mar. 
12.25 ax; June 12.65 n; 1 sale. Closing 
unchanged to 5 lower. 

Wednesday, Jan. 11, 1939.—Close: 
Mar. 12.00 ax; June 12.30; Sept. 12.65 
ax; 3 lots. Closing 25@35 lower. 

Thursday, Jan. 12, 1939.—Close: 
Mar. 11.80 ax; June 12.20 ax; Sept. 
12.55 ax; 1 lot; 10@20 lower. 

Friday, January 13, 1939.—Close: 
Mar. 11.85; June 12.20; Sept. 12.55n; 
20 sales. Closing unchanged to 5 higher. 
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Cattle on Feed January 1 


UMBER of cattle on feed January 

1 for market in 11 Corn Belt states 

was 7 per cent larger than the number 
on feed at the beginning of 1938, it was 
estimated by the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. This increase in the Corn 
Belt was partially offset by decreases 
in most other important feeding areas. 

There were as many or more cattle 
on feed January 1 this year compared 
with last in all the Corn Belt states, 
except Michigan, with the largest rela- 
tive increases in the Western Corn Belt 
states where cattle feeding had been 
greatly reduced during the drought 
years. For the Eastern Corn Belt the 
number on feed January 1 this year is 
estimated at 4 per cent larger, with the 
largest increase in Illinois. The number 
on feed in the Western Corn Belt is 
estimated as 10 per cent larger with the 
largest percentage increases in Mis- 
souri, South Dakota, and Kansas. 

The estimated increase of 7 per cent 
in the number of cattle on feed in the 
Corn Belt on January 1 follows an esti- 
mated increase of 15 per cent made a 
year ago. These two increases, however, 
will not bring the volume of cattle feed- 
ing in the Corn Belt up to that in years 
of large corn production prior to the 
drought years. The number on feed this 
year in the Eastern Corn Belt, however, 
is the largest in many years, but the 
number in the west is still below the 
numbers fed in most years before 1934. 

The estimated number of cattle on 
feed in the 11 Western states on Janu- 
ary 1 was about 12 per cent smaller 
than a year earlier, with decreases in- 
dicated in nearly all states. The num- 
ber on feed in Texas and Oklahoma is 
also below a year earlier. Shipments of 
feeder cattle into the Lancaster, Pa., 
feeding area this fall were much smaller 
than the record movement last year and 
are the smallest in five years. 

Reports from Corn Belt feeders as to 
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weights of cattle in feedlots, when they 
were put on feed, show larger propor- 
tions of cattle weighing 750 to 1,000 lbs. 
and of feeder calves than a year ago, 
and a smaller proportion of cattle under 
750 lbs. Reports as to expected months 
of marketing indicate that cattle will 
probably be fed longer this year than 
usual. The percentage to be marketed 
after April is reported as considerably 
larger this year than last and the per- 
centage to be marketed after March is 
the largest reported in the past ten 
years. 

Shipments of stocker and feeder cat- 
tle into the Corn Belt states in Decem- 
ber were relatively large. Shipments 
from stockyards markets were more 
than 40 per cent larger than last year 
and were the largest for the month in 
nine years. For the six months, July 
through December, such shipments were 
about 6 per cent larger than last year 
and the largest since 1931. 


SLAUGHTER BY STATIONS 


Livestock slaughter under federal in- 
spection during December, 1938, by sta- 








tions: 
Sheep and 
Cattle. Calves. Lambs. Hogs. 

Baltimore 9,048 1,778 2,003 56,996 
Chicago! ... 106,286 26,616 171,751 480,759 
Denver .... 8,994 1,347 21,149 21,604 
Kansas City 47,967 25,396 91,743 167,521 
New York?. 36,512 60,434 254,384 226,912 
Omaha .... 55,495 5,729 79,451 185,160 
St. Louis*.. 43,359 27,104 54,828 325,488 
Sioux City . 23,256 1,276 52,081 131,888 
So. St. Paul* 47,164 46,304 66,452 250,712 
All other 

stations .. 379,476 221, 209 _553,580 2,499,039 

Total: 
Dec. 1938.. 757,557 417,193 1,347,422 4,346,079 
Dec. 1937.. 859,441 452,178 1,402,807 3,958,456 


12 mos. ended 

Dec. 1938.9,776,027 5,491,585 18,060,136 36,186,410 

12 mos. ended 

Dec. 1937.10,069,550 6,281,388 17,270,140 31,642,140 
‘Includes Elburn, Ill. *Includes Jersey City and 

Newark, N. J. *Includes National Stock Yards and 

East St. Louis, Ill. ‘Includes Newport and St, 

Paul, Minn. 


NOVEMBER LIVESTOCK COST 


During November, 1938, federally in- 
spected packers paid $139,000,000 for 
livestock processed during the month. 
This compares with $127,000,000 in 
1937 and 5-year average of $114,000,000. 

Meat production from this slaughter 
totaled 1,177,000,000 lbs. and lard pro- 
duction 106,000,000 lbs. Volume of beef, 
pork, lard, lamb and mutton produced 
was larger than a year ago, but smaller 
than the average of the preceding five 
years except for pork and lard. 

Average cost to packers of each class 
of livestock, with comparisons: 


COST PER CWT. 
>-year-Noy. 


Nov., 1938. Nov., 1937. average. 
CE: ccovcennvacnan $6.94 $6.34 $5.16 
COD: 2ctcsessereves 7.51 7.18 5.76 
BD: ke ccviasasconss 7.64 8.50 6.97 
Sheep and lambs..... 7.90 8.55 7.56 


Total cost of livestock to federally in- 
spected packers during November com- 
pared with November a year ago and 
the average of the previous five years: 


NOVEMBER LIVESTOCK COST 


Nov., 1938. Nov., 1937. 5-yr. Nov. av 

Cattle ..$ 55,000,000 $ 48,000,000 $ 42,000,000 
Calves ...- 7,000,000 7,000,000 5,000,000 
NS in-4-a 67,000,000 63,000,000 57,000,000 
Sheep 10,000,000 10,000,000 9,000,000 
Total ...$139,000,000 $127,000,000 $114,000,000 


During the first 11 months of 1938 
packers paid a total of $1,377,000,000 
for livestock processed. This compares 
with $1,476,000,000 in the 1937 period 
and 5-year-average of $1,171,000,000. 

Meat and lard produced in Novem- 
ber, 1938, and in comparative periods: 


MEAT AND LARD PRODUCED. 
Nov., 1938. Nov. ,1937. 5-year-Nov. av. 
Ss. 8 lbs. 

Beef 417,000,000 387,000,000 $22,000,000 

Veal... 51,000,000 54,000,000 53,000,000 
Pork and 

lard .... 652,000,000 549,000,000 610,000,000 
Lamb and 

mutton 56,000,000 52,000, 000 54,000,000 

rotal...1,177,000,000 1, 042 ,000,000 1,139,000,000 

BG scdeee 106,000,000 85,000,000 100,000,000 








Order Buyer of Live Stock 
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Do you buy your Livestock 
through Recognized Pur- 
chasing Agents? 
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CORN BELT nid TRADING 


(Reported by U. Bureau of Agricultural 


ee onomics. ) 

Des Moines, Ia., January 12, 1939.— 
At 19 concentration points and 10 pack- 
ing plants in Iowa and Minnesota hog 
trade was only moderately active most 
of the week; receipts relatively heavy 
first four days but estimates remaining 
days light. Compared with last Satur- 
day, current prices were unevenly 
steady to 15c lower, mostly 5@10c 
lower but spots were 25c off. Good to 
choice 180 to 220 lb. hogs, $6.85@7.10; 
mostly $6.90@7.10, latter price rather 
freely; 220 to 250 lb., $6.60@6.90; 250 to 
270 lb., $6. “oe 70; 270 to 290 Ib., 
$6.30@6.50; 290 to 350 lb., $6.10@6.35; 
few 160 to 180 lIb., $6.55@6.95; sows, 
350 Ib., down, $5.90@6.10; 350 to 425 
lb., $5.75@6.00; 425 to 550 lb., $5.50@ 


5.85. 


Receipts at concentration points and 
plants for week ended Jan. 12: 


This Last 

week. week 
Friday, Jan. 6 64,900 30,200 
Saturday, Fan. F.6-0kcccce% 60,000 16,200 
Monday, Jan. 9 52,100 Holiday 
Tuesday, Jan. 10.. 17,600 31,800 
WetnucsGay, Jan. 18)... 6600660 40,400 38,000 
Thursday 12 37,900 36,100 


CANADIAN LIVESTOCK PRICES 


















STEERS. 
Week Same 
ende “d Last week 
lop Prices ‘ week 1938. 
Toronto $ 7.50 $ 7.60 
—— al 7.00 6.50 
6.50 6.00 
; 6.00 5.00 
1 6.00 5.50 
d 4.50 4.50 
Moose Jaw eee 6.00 
Saskatoon 4.25 5.00 
Regina . 6.00 ose 
Vancouver ea 
VEAL CALVES. 
‘Toronto 1 00 $10.50 $11.00 
Montres 11.50 11.50 10.00 
a. Rr coer 9.00 9.00 9.00 
Calgary 7.00 7.00 6.50 
Edmonton 7.00 7.00 7.00 
Prince Albert ........++ 5.50 5.50 owes 
Moose Jaw 6.00 6.50 6.00 
BOGE ACOOR 6 o060:6:6 000060 8.00 7.50 7.00 
Regina 8.00 7.50 cece 
Vancouver 6.00 coe 
BACON HOGS. 
Toronto ovcccesGl@.15 $10.15 $ 8.75 
—— al seer 10 9.50 9.25 
Vins % 9.65 8.25 
3 : 8.25 8.10 
Ed nonton 8.30 8.20 8.15 
Prince Albert 9.00 8.40 8.00 
Moose Jaw 9.10 8.50 8.10 
Saskatoon eaten 9.00 8.40 7.75 
‘gina .. 9.10 8.50 eoes 
Vancouver 8.50 
Montreal out w innipeg hogs iuat, on ‘fed and 
watered’’ basis. All others ‘‘off trucks.’ 
GOOD LAMBS. 
Toronto $ 8.50 
Montreal . 8.00 
Winnipeg 6.75 
Calgary 6.00 
Edmonton 6.25 
Prince Albert 5.60 
Moose Jaw 6.25 
Saskatoon 





Regina 
Vancouver 


CHICAGO PACKER PURCHASES 


Purchases of livestock at Chicago by 
the principal packers for the first four 
days this week were 21,496 cattle, 4,373 
calves, 63,282 hogs and 21,830 sheep. 


LIVESTOCK PRICES AT LEADING MARKETS 


Livestock prices at five leading Western markets, Thursday, January 


as reported by the U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics: 





Hogs (soft & oily not quoted). CHICAGO. 
BARROWS AND GILTs: 
Good-choice: 
| a $ 7.00@ 7.5 
160-180 Ibs. 7.25@ 7.50 
180-200 Ibs. 7.80@ 7.50 
200-220 Ibs. 7.20@ 7.45 
y 250 Ibs. 6.90@ 7.30 
Ibs. 6.75@ 7.10 
390. 350 Ibs. 6.60@ 6.85 
Medium: 
a, | Seen re 6.85@ 7.25 
oy, See 6.90@ 7.30 
SE ML, Siig perncaisqarhen 7.00@ 7.35 


PACKING SOWS: 














Good: 
6.25@ 6.50 
6.15@ 6.40 
5.90@ 6.25 
Medium: 
BOP Oe. cassencaseenews 5.75@ 6.25 
PIGS (Slaughter): 
Good-choice, 100-140 Ibs..... 6.75@ 7.25 
Medium, 100-140 Ibs......... 6.25@ 7.00 
Slaughter Cattle, Vealers and Calves: 
STEERS, choice: 
Toe GEO WOR. cecsvrecesens 11.00@12.25 
SO Gs  nacecicceseees 11.50@ 13.2% 
SPS GS diwienieyeees vn 11.50@13 
TOOO-1500 TBS. ccccccceccces 11.50@13 
STEERS, good: 
Oo ge. Se SRS yes ot 25 
SOP EOD WB, .cccedeoseece 9.% 
SORE OO ae nscceeseees 
1300-1500 Ibs 
STEERS, medium: 
oe, 2 ee 7.75@ 9.00 
TEUO-1GCe TRB. casiecvcevess 7.75@ 9.50 
STEERS, common (plain): 
Tene Wy cccineenesets 6.75@ 7.75 
STEERS AND HEIFERS: 
Choice, 550-750 Ibs. ........ 10.50@12.25 
Good, 550-750 Ibs........ 9.00@ 10.50 
HEIFERS: 
Choice, 750-900 Ibs......... 10.25@12.00 
Good, 750-900 Ibs........... 9.00@ 10.25 
Medium, 550-900 Ibs......... 8.00@ 9.00 
Common (plain), 550-900 Ibs. 6.50@ 8.00 
COWS, all weights: 
ET ORT Oe 7.50@ 8.25 
WE  «cb.cee as se get neeseebs 7.00@ 
Medium ede vbese sen enees 6.25@ 
Common (plain) ........... 5.50@ 
Low cutter and cutter....... 4.25@ 5.5 
BULLS (Ylgs. Excl.), all weights: 
ME sieseuseccchuwes 6.75@ 
Medium 6.O@ 





Cutter and common 
VEALERS, 


00@ 





(plain). 6. 


all weights 


ORONO candies cccccccveseses 9.50@11.00 
BOGE: 66000 00506000esceeeeee 8.50@10.00 
Mediam ..cccccccccccccsess 7.50@ 8.50 
Cull and common (plain)... 6.00@ 7.50 


CALVES, 250-400 Ibs.: 





Choice 

Gee «ssce 

Medium 5.£ y 

Common (plain) ........... 5.00@ 5.5 
Slaughter Lambs and Sheep:* 

LAMBS: 

Choice (closely sorted)..... 8.85@ 9.00 

Good QE CUOIME. coscccccere 8.50@ 8.85 

Medium and good........... 6.85@ 8.25 

Common (plain) ........... 5.60@ 6.65 


YEARLING WETHERS: 





Good an@ CHOICES... ccccsace 
PENNE: banc cerccedecnrcans 
EWES: 
Good and choice............ 3.85@ 4.60 
Common (plain) & medium. 2.00@ 3.85 


*Quotations based on animals of current seasonal 





a 


75@ 6. 





NAT. STK. YDS. OMAHA. KANS. CITY. 


$ 7.15@ 7.55 $ 7.00@ 7.20 $ 7.20@ 7.35 
7.40@ 7.65 710@ 7.25 7.20@ 7.35 
7.50@ 7.65 7.10@ 7.25 7.20@ 7.35 

7. 40@ 7.60 7.00@ 7.20 7.20@ 7.35 
7.15@ 7.55 6.85@ 7.15 7.10@ 7.30 
6.80@ 7.30 6.55@ 7.00 6.90@ 7.25 
6.60@ 7.10 6.35@ 6.65 6.65@ 7.00 
7.00@ 7.30 ....-..00. ween eeeees 
7.00@ 7.45 See Noe -smaeecesee 
7.00@ 7.45 6.85@ 7.10 .......... 
6.15@ 6.35 6.00@ 6.10 6.20@ 6.35 
6.00@ 6.30 6.00@ 6.10 6.10@ 6.30 
5.85@ 6.10 5.90@ 6.00 00@ 6.25 


5.65@ 


CODD T.20 — ccccccecs § § «— soe cn wove 
CEE SOE weeseetxee- — Sadeaganion 
10.50@11.50 10.50@12.00 10.50@11.75 
11.00@1: yet toy 10.50@12.00 
11.25@ 12.2% 25@12.50 10.75@12.00 
11.50@12.75 11 po@ 1. 50 10.75@12.00 


8.75@10.75 
8.75@11. 
9.00@11.2 
9.25@11.50 


7.75@ 8. 
8.00@ 9. 


6.75@ 8. 


9.75@11. 
8.50@ 9. 


9.50@10.7 
8.50@ 9. 
7 





4. og 6 5.2 


6.75@ 7. 
6.00@ 6. 


5.00@ 6. 


e 5@10. 
00@ 9. 


5000 8. 


7.75@ 8. 
7.00@ 7. 
6. 00@ 7. 

4.50@ 6. 


9.00@ 9. 
8.50@ 9. 
7.00@ 8.50 
5.75@ 7. 


3.25@ 4. 


2.00@ 3. 


50@ 10.50 
75@10.75 
-75@10.75 
-75@10.75 


9.00@11. 00 8. 
9.2% 3 














or 


-25@11.25 





75 7.75@ 9.25 7.50@ 7.85 
25 7.75@ 9.25 7.75@ 8.75 
00 «6.75@ 8.00 6.75@ 8.00 
00 9.50@11.00 9.25@10.50 
7 8.00@ 9.50 7.75@ 9.25 
75> 9.50@10.75 9.25@10.50 
50 «=8.25@ 9.50 7.75@ 9.25 
0 7.00@ 8.25 6.75@ 7.75 
25 5.75@ 7.00 5.75@ 6.75 





y 5.75@ 
5 5.25@ 
125 4.00@ 


2 6.75@ 7.25 6.65@ 
85 6.50@ 6.85 6.00@ 
00 5.50@ 6.50 5.23@ 





0.50 9.00@10.00 9.00@ 9.50 
50 8.00@ 9.00 8.00@ 9.00 
25 =7.00@ 8.00 6.50@ 8.00 
00 =5.00@ 7.00 5.00@ 6.50 
75 7.50@ 8 8.00@ 8.75 
75 6.50@ 7 7.00@ 8.00 
00 5.50@ 6.5 6.00@ 7.00 
00 5.00@ 5.50 5.00@ 6.00 


25 


8.65@ 8.75 8.60@ 8.75 
00 = 8.25@ 8.65 8.25@ 8.60 

6.75@ 8.40 (7.50@ 8.10 
00 5.75@ 6.75 6.00@ 7.25 
a 6.00@ 7.40 6.50@ 7.40 
ee 5.00@ 6.00 5.50@ 6.50 
00 3.50@ 4.25 3.50@ 4.25 


25 


2.00@ 3.50 2.00@ 3.50 


market weights and wool growths. 


2, 1939, 


ST. PAUL. 
$ 7.25@ 7.30 
7. 20@ 7.25 
7.20 
7.00@ 7.20 
6.75@ 7.00 
6.40@ 6.75 
6.30@ 6.40 
7.10@ 7.20 
7.05@ 7.15 
7.10@ 7.15 
@ 6.00 
@ 6.00 
@ 6.00 
@ 5.90 
7.50@ 7.75 


10.00@11.50 
10.25@11.75 
10.50@12.00 
10.50@ 12.00 


a 


-75@10.25 
-00@ 10.50 
25@10.75 
7.50@ 9.00 


c= 


7.75@ 9.25 
6.50@ 7.75 


9.50@11.00 
8.25@10.00 


9.50@10.50 





9.00@ 10.00 
9.00 
8.00 
7.00 


6.50@ 7.35 
5.50@ 6 


3.50@ 4. 
2.00@ 8. 








PACIFIC COAST LIVESTOCK 


Receipts of salable livestock for five 
days ended Jan. 6: 


Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Los Angeles ........ 4,830 1,489 1,540 374 
San Francisco ...... 1,420 20 1,939 2,075 
| eae 2,075 150 2,235 1,880 


The National Provisioner—January 14, 1939 


Jersey City 


Total 


NEW YORK LIVESTOCK 


Recepits of salable livestock week 
ended January 7: 


Cattle. Calves. 

Soe ee 1,878 1,165 

New FWotR.cicccvcces 10 eee 
A 1,888 1,165 


Hogs. Sheep. 
136 653 
132 eee 
268 653 
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PACKERS’ PURCHASES 


Purchases of livestock 
centers for the week ending 
1939, as reported to The 


by 


packers at principal 


Saturday, January 7, 


National Provisioner: 


CHICAGO. 


Armour and Company, 














6,980 hogs; 


Swift & Com- 
West- 














pany, 4,300 hogs; Wilson & Co., 5,160 hogs; 
ern Packing Co., Inc., 1,169 hogs; Agar Packing 
Co., 5,235 hogs; Shippers, 26,151 hogs. 
Total: 27,390 cattle; 5,941 calves; 73,069 hogs; 
38,496 sheep. 
KANSAS CITY. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Armour and Company 3,183 730 1,661 5,043 
Cudahy Pkg. Co... 1,407 496 &31 4,986 
Swift & Company... 1,598 537 1,313 5,005 
Wilson & Co........ 1,629 511 895 «= 3,612 
Indep. Pkg. Co...... ia 100 > 
Kornblum Pkg. Co 967 inn we 
GERGTS. cccccccnsesee 3,823 214 1,638 
Total 2,607 2,488 6,528 
OMAHA. 
Cattle and 
Calves. 
Armour and Company 4,292 
Cudahy Pkg. Ge. .cccceces 3,153 
Swift & Company.......... 3,180 
Wee B Ge. ccccoeses 1,096 
QERSED cccicccccceseces oe 
Cattle and calves: £ he Pkg. Co., 12 
Omaha Pkg. Co., 106; Geo. Hoffmann, wis 
Pkg. Co., 724; Nebraska Beef Co., 434; On Pkg 
Co., 170; John Roth & Son, 118; South Omaha Pkg. 
Co., 148; American Pkg. Co., 6; Lincoln Pkg. Co., 
236. 
Total 13,707 cattle and calves; 37,202 hogs; 
15,679 sheep. 
EAST ST. LOUIS. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Armour and Company 841 5 
Swift & Company... SOS 
Hunter Pkg. Co 274 
Heil Pkg. Co 
Laclede Pkg. Co..... 
Sieloff Pkg. Co...... 
Shippers 
CDEREES cocccccccvcde 
EE -eéonweres .10,107 4,457 37,170 7,915 
Not including 1,204 cattle, 2.616 calves, 28,593 
hogs, and 1,227 sheep bought direct 


















ST. JOSEPH. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Swift & Company... 1,320 419 13,447 
Armour and Company 1,519 6,583 
WE cavdveecesste 905 1,378 
Total 3,744 725 2,215 21,408 
SIOUX CITY. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Cudahy Pkg. Co..... 1,971 121 11,696 3,179 
Armour and Company 1,927 120 12,007 = 2,497 
Swift & Company.... 1 jon 2 4 9 
Shippers 23 10,462 5 
GURONE csccccdcvvees 19 So 2 
BOE ceecveverses 8,260 283 36,896 9,270 


OKLAHOMA CITY. 


























Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep 
Armour and Company 1,907 773 1,579 
Wilson & Co 1,79: 614 1,059 
Others seeeeeneese 44 3 
Total 4,071 1,431 4,801 2,641 
Not including cattle and 573 hogs bought 
direct. 
WICHITA. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Cudahy Pkg. Co..... 1,629 713 3,500 
Dols Fite. Co. .ccccee 660 99 22 
Wichita D. B. Co 11 
Dunn-Ostertag ...... 77 wer 
Pee We Wc cccces 103 507 
Sunflower Pkg. Co... 55 201 
Pioneer C attle Cece . oe 
Keefe Pkg. Co....... 82 
yo eer 2,617 812 2 3,522 
Not including 1,617 hogs and 20 sheep bought 
direct. 
DENVER. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Armour and Company 718 9 1,767 = 3,265 
Swift & Company.... 715 102 81 
Cudahy Pkg. Co..... 567 5 4s 
OCURETS .cccccccccses 1,142 1,470 
Total vcccccccosce BM 581 5,903 6,497 
FT. WORTH. 
— Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Armour and Company 335 2,360 4,149 
Swift & Company. 2,489 4,324 
City Pkg. Co........ 611 
Blue Bonnet Pkg. Co. 369 
Rosenthal Pkg. Co. 42 
BORE cvcccccoseos 5,871 8,473 
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8ST. PAUL. 


































Cattle. Caive *s. Hogs. Sheep. 
Armour and C - asin 2,52 14,652 5,058 
Cudahy Pkg. Co..... 588 ,9€ as 767 
Rifkin Pkg. Co...... 543 { eens oeee 
Swift & Company.... 3,871 4,311 21,596 6,904 
United Pkg. Co..... 1,748 332 ‘ eee 
GOO « vee ceaccocess 1,753 865 . 
Botal .cccccccvece 11,024 10,859 36,248 
MILWAUKEE. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Plankinton Pkg. Co.. 6 10,207 1,089 
Armour & Co., Mil... 
Armour & Co., Chi. 
N. Y¥. B. D. M. Co. pareesk Senn 
nn. a TET 138 128 
CO ta xccecesixas 54 254 
TO vsccvcrcvces 10,399 1,471 
INDIANAPOLIS 
Cattle Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Kingan & O06. ...600 1,179 ¢ 1,058 
Armour and Company 710 as 
Hilgemeier Bros..... 9 ay 
Stumpf Bros........ aia 3 
8 A ae 3 ) 
Wabnitz and Deters.. 66 3 42 
Stark & Wetzel...... 25 4 
Maass Hartman Co.. 16 A 
PD vcascaenwee 1,411 7,208 
CURSES cc ccccscosesic 79 19 
DOU cvicsascvese 2,128 27, 171 8,327 
CINCINNATI. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
S. W. Gall’s Sons.... .... 27 anes 152 
E. Kahn's Sons Co.. 622 185 4,935 573 
Lohbrey Packing Co.. 1 er 307 ‘ 
H. H. Meyer Pkg. Co. 11 ene 2,721 ws 
J. Schlachter’s Sons. . 107 semcard 23 
J. & F. Schroth P. Co. 22 2,374 ‘ 
J. F. Stegner Co..... 283 aac 5 
ee 57 205 1,761 alan 
ee 1,356 618 876 168 
BEE 050503400850 2,459 1,376 12,971 931 
Not including 497 cattle, 3,620 hogs and 322 
sheep bought direct. 
RECAPITULATION. 
CATTLE. 
Week Cor 
ended Prev. week, 
Jan. 7. week. 1868. 
IID. .n:65c:. eee es me-ea-eds 30,140 
arr 11,367 
RE Werecciecescnceess 12,013 
met Be. TAG. < sccccccce y 3 
cS errr 
Ty GOS cbs osacanses 





Denver 

St. Paul 
Milwaukee 
Indianapolis 
Cincinnati 








Ft. Worth 


Total 
*Cattle 





and calves. 


HOGS. 
COD i. 56ce20ns 
Kansas City 
CED s6cdecnesenerencwe 
East St. 
St. Joseph 
Sioux City 
Oklahoma City 
Wichita 
Denver 
St. Paul 
Milwaukee 
Indianapolis 
Cincinnati 
Ft. Worth 





| 
SHEEP. 
CD wit Leaner ee ee eee 38,496 
Kansas City 
Omaha ..... 
East St. Loui 
St. Joseph 
2 ere ee 
Oklahoma City 
Wichita 
Denver 
St. Paul . 
Milwaukee 
Indianapolis 
Cincinnati 
Ft. Worth 








3/983 


Total 220,473 








143,462 


103 911 





398,323 


47,899 
20,069 
15,058 





1 
3,656 


167,719 


How about spacing hogs in the cooler? 


Have your men read chapter 4 of 


“PORK 


PACKING,” The National Provisioner’s 


pork plant book? 


The 





CHICAGO LIVESTOCK 


Statistics of livestock at the Chicago Union Stock 
Yards for current and comparative periods: 














RECEIPTS. 

Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
ett, GMs. Bs ciccessa Holiday. 
Tues., Jan. ¢ -17,153 3,504 1 
Wed., Jan. 4 . 6,814 1,504 
Thurs., Jan . 3,989 1,162 
‘ri » @. ° 1,043 343 

. % 100 esiee 

Total this week .29,099 € é 
Previous week ...... 30,320 4,300 
F . .B8,189 6,646 

50,411 9,154 

SHIPMENTS. 

Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep 
Mon., Jan, 2 - Holiday. 
Teen, Ba Bicccwre 3,156 
, a See > 862 
Thure., dan. 5... 1,801 
Fri., Jan. 6. 588 
Sat., Jan. 7 100 
Total this week..... 8,507 
Previous week f 70 H 
TOBE AGO 2c ccccccces 1 
I'wo years ago...... 13/369 





JANUARY AND YEAR RECEIPTS. 


Receipts thus far this month and year to date 
with comparisons: 









1939. Gain. Loss. 
Cattle ... 29 099 hawals 8,602 
Calves 114 
Hogs 5 196 aa 21,995 
Sheep 43,097 54, es °“enbeen 11,491 


WEEKLY AVERAGE PRICE OF LIVESTOCK. 


Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. Lambs. 

Week ended Jan. = 35 = 25 $4.00 $8.90 

*Previous week ..... .65 d 3.50 9. 00 
5 3.50 








$7.85 $4.15 







AV. $9.25 
SUPPLIES FOR CHICAGO PACKERS. 

Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 

Week ended Jan. 7 : 32,337 

*P rev ious week 40,018 

TEETTCLT TT ETT 39,990 

50,379 

4 41,109 

101, 675 46,526 


HOG RECEIPTS, WEIGHTS AND PRICES. 
Av. 
wt., 
Ibs. 


No. 


——Prices—— 
rec'd. . 


Top. 

$8.00 
8.00 
8.65 


*Week ended | 
Md vey vious wee 











$8.30 
weight for week 


Avg., 
*Rex 
Jan, 7, 1939, 


1934-1938 
eipts and 


152,300 _ 
average 
estimated. 


ending 


CHICAGO HOG SLAUGHTERS. 
Hog slaughters at Chicago under federal inspec 





tion for week ending Friday, Jan. 6, 1939 

Week ending Jan. ME raubeteninsieowne 90,779 
POOVEREE WEEE ewcccsecevswns 87,383 
WORF AGO veces 111,077 
DEE sk GaNR VS tee Gea tedeaeseckaleceeneuas 146,945 





CHICAGO HOG PURCHASES. 
Supplies of hogs purchased by Chicago packers 
and shippers week ended Thursday, January 12 





Week ended Prev. 

Jan. 12 week. 

Packers’ purchases ........... 79,937 49, 408 
ee OE Me cnitcsnncsace, Seneca 
Shippers’ purchases .......... 26,151 
WEE 2:60. seaeneatbeerends 106,088 





U. S. INSPECTED HOG KILL 


At 8 points for the week ended Janu- 
ary 6, 1939: 







Week Cor. 

ended Prev. week. 

Jan. 6. week. 1938. 
ee ee ae 111,077 
Kansas City, Kansas.... 24,462 
i | Werererre rr ce ce 


St. Louis & East St. 
Sioux City ... 
St. Joseph 
St. Paul . 
Ne Key Newark and J. 


47 
Louis 5 






1 
2, 110 
41,799 





TOA cecccsscvvcrcsioect 345,592 346,053 346,536 
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SLAUGHTER REPORTS 


Special reports to THE NATIONAL PROVI- 
SIONER show the number of livestock slaughtered 
at 16 centers for the week ended January 7, 1939. 





CATTLE. 
Week Cor. 
ended week, 
Jan. 7. 1938. 
Chicago .... waves ane 20,0614 


Kansas City 
Omaha*® . +s 
East St. Louis. 
St. Joseph 
Sioux City 
Wichita*® ak 
Fort Worth . 
Philadelphia ‘ 
Indianapolis ...... 
New York & Jersey C ity. 
Oklahoma City* 
Cincinnati 
Denver ..... 
Bt. PRG scccec 
Milwaukee 


TORE ie 3808% ~~ 
*Cattle and « atv 8. 


HOGS 
ne EE Eee ee 
Kansas C ity. 

Omaha . 

East St. Louis 
St. Joseph 
Sioux City 
Wichita 


Fort Worth 
Philadelphia 
Indianapolis ; : 
New York & Jersey City 
Oklahoma City 
Cincinnati 

Denver 

St. Paul 

Milwaukee 





43,676 51/120 
9,264 14,853 





Total . $22,215 411,471 456,030 






Chicago 
Kansas City 
Omaha . 

East St. Louis 
St. Joseph 
Sioux City 
Wichita 

Fort We rth 
Philadelphi 
fadtanapatts ‘ . 
New York & Jersey City 
Oklahoma City 


5,499 





Milw: iukee 


Total 
Not including directs 


RECEIPTS AT CHIEF CENTERS 


Receipts for the week ended January 
7, 1939: 





At 20 markets Cattle Hogs. Sheep. 
Week ended Jan. 7 iin 157,000 396,000 
Previous week . . 146,000 403,000 
ee +6 rn : af 189,000 96 
eee 228,000 318,000 
| ee ae .... 231,000 258,000 





At 11 markets 
Week ended Jan 
Pr re vious week 





weenie ° Seve 161, 000 

conecercoces ee cccccc ccs tbe OUU 

At 7 markets Cattle. Hogs Sheep. 
Week ended Jan. 7.......108,000 296,000 143,000 
Previous week .......... 98,000 301,000 156,000 
Serre 131,000 376,000 181,000 
1937 ; ..160,000 366,000 190,000 
1936 ....161,000 402,000 179,000 
19385 sng te 164,000 274,000 174,000 


DECEMBER BUFFALO LIVESTOCK 


December receipts, shipments and 
slaughters at Buffalo, N. Y. were as 
follows: 

Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep 
Receipts ...........13,533 12,859 21,247 47,741 
Shipments .......... 5,649 8,771 11,119 33,094 
Local slaughters.... 8,072 4,091 10,400 14,698 


MEAT SUPPLIES AT EASTERN MARKETS 


(Reported by the U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics.) 


WESTERN DRESSED MEATS. 
NEW YORK. PHILA. BOSTON, 




















STEERS, carcass Week ending January 7, 1939.............. 8,08814 2,144 2,471 
ERE, PINT svi cscoccencdccvesrionst acts 688944 2,024 2,250 
Bamie Wek FORE GH .6 6. oscsiccavevesccces 8,956 2,705 2,603 
COWS, carcass Week ending January 7, 1939............. 1,997 1,188 2,721 
WE No 6265 4554s kes sedunee arenes 1,572 335 
RD THO PORE Gis ck dad cca dcecuedauues 1,766 
BULLS, carcass Week ending January 7, 1939.............. 172 0 
WO DR Sent ecdvaswsautensrenmen es 391 31 
I Wn PO COs ssc eecteserarenoace 26! 317 a 
VEAL, carcass Week ending January 7, 1939.............. 1,358 421 
NOE IN ac cn can's bars www ae meebo ae ae 8,48 1,346 1,370 
Same week year ago............... 1,137 54l 
LAMB, carcass Week ending January 7, 1939...........+. 12, Bt 8 13,148 
Week previous...... FPR EA, See eae ¢ 13,248 
Same week year ago..........eeee08: 12, ‘893 13,547 
MUTTON, carcass Week ending January 7, 1939.... 274 343 
PIE IS A hann ice Gee apdoneotess hens 360 684 
Same week year ago......... pane Oecawels 336 113 322 
PORK CUTS, Ibs. Week ending January 7, 1930......... 521,748 370,951 
Week previous....... os cea beens 606,512 342,283 
Same week year ago........ cece emt Senne 2,356,324 561,450 415,592 
BEEF CUTS, Ibs. Week ending January 7, 1989...........06. 471,920 
Week previous..... putes eager errs . 496,180 
Same week year ago............05. conse G6 085 
LOCAL SLAUGHTERS. 
CATTLE, head Week ending January 7, 1939.............. 8,267 1,778 
WEG SII Aino .'0 60064094506 s8%eOS swe 7,675 1,594 
SO WEEE TOUT GOs ook o 0650 0.6806 060 005500 8,473 1,776 
CALVES, head Week ending January 7, 1939.............. 12,317 3,140 
WO I, ow o5i0 cen erestsaetenes i eabaie 9,609 1,703 
Saeed WG PORE GHG e.c e's ivcscceciccece ve 13,195 2,620 
HOGS, head Week ending January 7, 1939... 16,032 
I ce oven sewese uve Gan osaeveen 4 
De TORE BORE GHD. oe o0:n 5:06:00 0:0:0.5004% 00% 
SHEEP, head Week ending January 7, 1939............. 57,362 
Week pPreviod®...cccccccccecvcccsccvcccccves 51,087 





Same week year ago... 








LIVESTOCK PRICES COMPARED tases 


December prices at Chicago, as re- — parrows and gilts 
ported by U. S. Dept. of Agriculture: Good ant clivice; 


Dec., Nov., Dec., 
1938. 1938. 1987. 








p _ pais Oe nd Eee 7.51 7.61 8.2 

SLAUGHTER CATTLE AND VEALERS. 100-180 The... .....cccee 7.56 16 8.27 

Dec., Nov.,? Dec., 180-200 Ibs... . - 7.55 7.71 8.26 

1938. 1938. 1937. 200-220 Ibs Fe 7.75 8.22 

Steers 290-250 Ibs... 7 7.76 8.07 

hat or. - o 250-290 Ibs q. 1.76 7.84 

Choice, = Bo me “dt a 2 300-350 Ibe 7 172 769 
1100-1300 Ibs... Medium, : 

1300-1500 Ibs - 140-160 IDS... ..cccescves 7.24 7.30 7.90 

Good 750- 900 Ibs.2.... 9.91 160-180 Ibs.......... ve) 7.24 0 7,89 7.85 

noe 900-1100 Ibs... ... 10.40 SOO MURS ssarinevns nes 7.16 7.43 7.84 

1100-1300 Ibs...... 10.44 


1300-1500 Ibs...... 10.60 Packing sows 
Medium, 750-1100 Ibs.°. 

1100-1300 Ibs... 
Common, 750-1100 Ibs.* 


Steers and Heifers 


Good, 
275-3 6.78 7.63 7.13 

6.69 7.54 6.97 

6.59 7.48 6.77 





Medium, 








Choice, 550 *.... 10.91 10.77 = 9.82 SI5-GBO We... oes ss0se 6.43 7.29 6.74 
Good, 550- 750 lbs.*.... 9.51 9.46 7.94 

Heifers— Slaughter pigs 
Choice, 900 Ibs...... 10.76 2 8.65 Good and choice, 
Good, 750- 900 Ibs...... 9.40 3 8.65 pT eee 7.30 TAT 8.04 
Medium, 550- 900 Ibs...... 8.16 4 6.45 Medium, 100-1 40 lbs....... 7.00 7.20 7.74 
Common, 550- 900 Ibs...... 6.76 6.32 6.45 


LAMBS AND SHEEP. 
Cows—All weights 


















— Lambs 
— a "ee rere seseeee 919 9.08 9.04 
Med tiga ce enenes 6.10 ee a rrr 8.85 8.6 8.37 
Groichin ‘areseee ae MUMIA is Fowtenad veneniegs 7.7507 7.45 
0 POS ar 5.f = 4 ; r 
Low cutter and cutter..... 4.59 COMMON <cccccersces caves Ga 6.00 6.51 
Yearling wethers 
3ulls (yearlings excluded) Good & choice....... Tere | 
All weights Me@iam ....-cecce. oes GIB 
WRG cacinensat cadens . 6.46 6.97 Ewes 
Medium .... es enae 6.37 6.03 Good and choice ingsaniede (a ane 4.06 8.81 < 
Cutter and common. 5.71 6.03 Common and medium...... 2.91 2.80 2.97 
, ig 1N ber averages based on three weeks’ aver- 
Vealers—All weights ovembe g 
oe 0.10 s. No market two weeks on account of strike. In 
= ala seseee a classification: 2550-900 Ibs.; 4900-1100 Ibs. ; 
BOOG cccccesessssveses “+e . ‘ ; (Pe . 
Medium ...... itatees 8.22 8.01 Heifers only. 
Cull and common.......... 6.26 6.75 6.06 


Calves—250-400 lbs.— 





CMGROS ccc cenccsvavccceve > _ 
Good era, Watch the Classified Advertisements 
on A a ate page for good men 
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ecially prepared for sausages and meat loaves 


Controlled quality 


roller process 
dried skim milk 


fe) 


General Offices, Chicag 


MELOWARD 


(Formerly WARD'S Sweet Sausage Milk) 





ea MILK PRODUCTS DIVISION 


KRAFT-PHENIX CHEESE CORPORATION 
















CURING TABLETS 


“If you can count—youcan’tgowrong.” 
New, fast-dissolving tablets for curing 
meat . . . just another of STANGE’S 
exclusive products! No chance for 
error... you simply count. One tablet 
to every 50 pounds of meat. Write for 
samples. 


Wh. J. STANGE Co. 


2536-40 W. MONROE ST., CHICAGO 


Western Branches: 923 E. 3rd St., Los Angeles, 1250 
Sansome St., San Francisco. In Canada: J. H. Stafford 
Industries, Ltd., 24 Hayter St., Toronto, Ont. 








SC-D < GRINDER PLATES 


AND KNIVES 


C. D. Reversible Plates, O. K. Knives with changeable 
blades and C. D. TRIUMPH Knives with changeable 
blades are used throughout the meat packing and 
sausage manufacturing field. C. D. equipment lasts 
longer, works better; plates will not crack, break or 
chip at cutting edges. Write the “Old Timer,” Chas. 
W. Dieckmann, for complete details and prices of C. D. 
and O. K. knives, plates, sausage linking gauges, 
stock feed worms, studs, etc. 


THE SPECIALTY MFRS. SALES CO. 


2021 Grace Street Chicago, Illinois 








“BOSS” MEAT DISPENSER 





Here is an appliance that is not only a great convenience to 
dispensers of chopped meats, but will enable you to pack 
your products in handy, appetizing packages. 

The dispenser is made in two styles: Size 1 made only for dis- 
pensing 1 lb. of meat at a time; size 2, which can be adjust- 
ed to dispense from 34 of a pound to 5 pounds at a time. 


Another ‘‘BOSS”’ Feature that gives 
Best OF; Satisfactory Service 


The Cincinnati Butchers’ Supply Corp. 
GENERAL OFFICE: 2145 Central Parkway 
FACTORY: 1972-2008 Central Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 
824 Exchange Ave., U. S. Yards, Chicago, Ill. 














F.C. ROGERS, INC. 


NINTH AND NOBLE STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA 


BROKER 
PACKINGHOUSE 
PRODUCTS 


HARRY K. LAX, General Manager 
Member of New York Produce Exchange 
and Philadelphia Commercial Exchange 
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Meat Packing 40 Years Ago 


(From The National Provisioner, Jan. 14, 1899.) 


Announcement of an operators’ hand- 
book of sausage manufacture, pub- 
lished by THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 
was made in the issue of Jan. 14, 1899. 
This book contained chapters on sau- 
sage making, spices and seasonings, 
meats, blood colors, casings, stuffing, 
cooking, smoking, fillers, preservatives, 
and sausage recipes, together with a 
general information chapter. 

Profit of Anglo-American Provision 
Co. for the year ended October 31, 1898, 
was 29,415 pounds sterling. This or- 
ganization was said to be the only Chi- 
cago packing company paying dividends 
on common stock for 1898. 

Sales of Swift & Company for the 
packer year 1898 totaled $150,000,000, 
which compared with $121,598,000 in 
1897 and $104,000,000 in 1896. 

South Omaha Stock Yards Co, re- 
ported the receipt of 4,000,000 head of 
livestock at that market during 1898. 
This was 1,000,000 head more than ar- 
rived in 1897. Plant improvements at 
that market, costing $1,500,000, were 
made during the year. 

Toronto Packing Co., Toronto, Can., 
was incorporated with a capital stock 
of $40,000, by John Dunn, Wm. Lavack 
and Mrs. Charles Steinle. 

William L. Gregson, vice president, 
Chicago Packing & Provision Co., was 
elected a director of the Chicago Board 
of Trade. John L. Bunnell, Hately 
Bros., Chicago, also was a member of 
the board of directors. 


Meat Packing 25 Years Ago 
(From The National Provisioner, Jan. 17, 1914.) 
Vestey Company, a British concern, 

leased four warehouses from the New 
York Dock Co. on the Brooklyn water- 
front for remodeling as meat and cold 
storage warehouses for the import 
trade. Sir William Vestey came to this 
country to arrange for space where 
ocean vessels could unload directly into 
coolers. 

Formal ceremonies’ enrolling the 
name of P. D. Armour in the hall of 
fame at the University of Illinois were 
held, with J. Ogden Armour presenting 
a portrait of his father, and addresses 
by Alvin H. Saunders on Mr. Armour’s 
influence in the business world and Dr. 
F. W. Gunsaulus on P. D. Armour, the 
man. 

Terminal Stock Yards Co., Jersey 
City, N. J., was incorporated with a 
capital stock of $50,000 by F. D. Dud- 


ley, Newark; F. W. Ritter and H. F. 
Ames, Jersey City. 

Consolidated Beef & Provision Co., 
Baltimore, Md., was incorporated, suc- 
ceeding the firm of W. Salganik & Sons. 

Plankinton Packing Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis., applied for an increase of its cap- 
ital stock from $250,000 to $2,000,000. 
H. C. Carr, vice president, announced 
that extensive plant improvements 
would be made. 

Sales of fresh beef in New York for 
the week ended January 10 averaged 
12.23¢c per lb. for domestic beef and 
10.19¢ for imported beef. 


Chicago News of Today 


Joseph Burns, retired general super- 
intendent of Swift & Company, passed 
away at Chicago on January 7 from a 
heart ailment. He was preparing to 
leave for Florida at the time of his 
death. Mr. Burns was 77 years of age 
and had retired in 1931. He entered the 
employ of Swift & Company in 1898 
and was superintendent at the com- 
pany’s St. Paul plant until 1912. He 
was then transferred to Chicago and 
served there as general superintendent 
of all Swift plants until 1931, and was 
one of the best known packinghouse 
men in the United States. He is sur- 


vived by two sons and two daughters. 
President Herman Schmidt, Cincin- 































nati Butchers’ Supply Corporation, Cin- 
cinnati, visited in Chicago this week. 

President Oscar G. Mayer of Oscar 
Mayer & Co. was re-elected to the presi- 
dency of the Chi- 
cago Association of 
Commerce this 
week. Mr. Mayer 


was elected with- 
out opposition to 
head the associa- 
tion during 1939. 
Prior to his 1938 


presidency he 
served two terms as 
vice president. Mr. 
Mayer is a former 
president of the 
Institute of Ameri- 
can Meat Packers 
and has taken an 
active part in pack- 
ing industry and civic affairs. He is a 
trustee of the University of Illinois. 
Ray Seipp, the famous Staley soy 
flour missionary, has returned from the 





O. G. MAYER 


A SCENIC ATTRACTION 


This airplane view of the plant of the 
Houston Packing Co., Houston, Tex., 
shows, not only a modern, efficient plant, 
but one located on one of the most im- 
portant boulevards of that city. Its well- 
kept grounds, shrubbery and flowers make 
it a welcome scenic addition to the area. 
G. L. Childress is general manager of the 
company. 





THE ANSWER TO YOUR 
Pork Packing Problems 


will be found in this 360-page book. It is filled from cover 
to cover with practical ways of overcoming difficulties en- 
countered in day-to-day operation of the pork packing 
division of the meat plant. Special emphasis has been 
placed on figuring of tests,and 100 pages of tables showing 
results are included. "Pork Packing’ explains how you can 
apply the results to your operations. Savings in better, more 
efficient operation which can be effected when the lessons 
contained in this volume are applied will pay for the cost 


of the book many times over. 





$625 
POSTPAID 


Foreign: U. S. Funds 
Flexible Leather $1.00 


extra 





Here are the subjects that are discussed: Buying—Killing—Handling 
Fancy Meats—Chilling and Refrigeration—Cutting—Trimming—Cut- 
ting Tests—Making and Converting Pork Cuts—Lard Manufacture— 
Provision Trading Rules—Curing Pork Meats—Soaking and Smoking— 
Packing Fancy Meats—Sausage and Cooked Meats—Rendering In- 
edible Products—Labor and Cost Distribution—and Merchandising. 
Every phase of Pork Packing within the covers of one book! 


Order Now! Book Department 


1 THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


407 South Dearborn Strat, _ Chicago, Minoig. ’ 


wes ee ae States ot all 
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Use NEVERFAIL 


“The Man You Know” THE PERFECT CURE 






for making the 
best in Sausage, 
Hams and Bacon 


Canadian Sales Office: 159 Bay St., Toronto 


H.J. MAYER & SONS CO. 


6819.27 S As 





and Avenue Chicaqo inors 





DELAY RANCIDITY! 


AVENEX 


START USING 
GREASE - PROOF 
GLASSINE AND 
PARCHMENT 


To Wrap Hams, Bacon, Butter, and Other 
Fatty Foods To Boost Sales and Profits! 


@ Follow the lead of scores of sales 
and profit-minded producers who 
now use packing papers treated with 
AVENEX, a pure food ingredient, to 
preserve quality and fresh flavor long- 
er. Papers treated with AVENEX 
retard oxidation, the chief cause of 
off-flavors and rancidity. By preserv- 
ing the freshness and flavor of your 
products with AVENEX papers, you 


cut waste and facilitate handling. You 
boost the retailers sales and your own 
profits. In your next order, specify 
papers treated with AVENEX. 
Writefor free samples now ... to your 
supplier or: — 


THE QUAKER OATS 
COMPANY 


17 Battery Place New York City 








It’s SMART to Buy SMART! 


Consider the service, speed of delivery, exacting attention 
paid to each and every order in addition to cost and 
quality forreally SMART stockinette buying. We suggest 
a wise and 

proven course FA babe 
of utmost sat- 

isfaction lies oa 
in the direc- 


cad 222 WEST ADAMS ST. 
e CHICAGO, ILL 


Selling Agent: THE ADLER COMPANY, CINCINNATI 

















“JAY BEE” 


Grinds meat scrap. 
fish scrap, tankage. 
cracklings, dried 
bone, fertilizer in- 
gredients, etc., at 
a lower cost per ton 
than any other 
grinding equip- 
ment. 

Practically indestructible. 





All Steel Construction. 
Delivers finely finished, uniform product in one contin- 
uous operation without use of cage mills, screens or ele- 


vators. 


Handles to 12% grease—25‘ 
an hour. 


Sizes: 12 h.p. to 100 h.p. 


ZZ 


% moisture. Capacities to four tons 


Write for grinding facts, prices, terms, etc. 


J. B. SEDBERRY, INC., Dept. 96, Franklin, Tenn. 
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Pacific Coast, where he spent several 
months in the hospital recovering from 
an accident. He reports for duty “as 
good as new,” and his friends in the 
industry may expect to see him any day. 

Fred J. Flynn, sales manager, Ham 
Boiler Corp., Port Chester, N. Y., was 
a visitor in Chicago this week. 

C. C. Minnich, accountant, T. L. Lay 
Packing Co., Knoxville, Tenn., visited in 
Chicago during the week. 


New York News Notes 


George C. Briggs, general branch 
house manager’s department; J. M. 
Sagert, dressed beef department, and 
Miss Esther Latzke, food economics 
department, Armour and Company, 
Chicago, were visitors to New York. 

W. J. Neumann, secretary and gen- 
eral counsel, Stahl-Meyer, Inc., Brook- 
lyn and New York, returned on Janu- 
ary 12 after having spent the Christmas 
holidays at Miami Beach with his son. 

Following attendance at the annual 
sales conference in New York, T. W. 
Bailey, manager, Savory foods division, 
John Morrell & Co., Ottumwa, Ia., and 
sales representatives L. A. Glass, Cin- 
cinnati, and J. W. Rhodes, Detroit, 
visited the New York plant of the com- 
pany at 446 West 14th st., and were 
cordially welcomed by E. L. Cleary, 
Eastern district manager. 

W. L. Kleinz, wool department, Ar- 
mour and Company, Chicago, spent a 
few days in New York last week and 
visited at the plant of the New York 
Butchers’ Dressed Meat Co. 

Bernard Bauman, vice president and 
sales manager, Dal, Inc., and Mrs. 
Bauman returned to New York on Janu- 
ary 11, aboard the s.s. Paris, after 


having spent Christmas and New Year 
in Poland with relations. 





NO ALIBIS NEEDED HERE 


This straight-shooting trio had plenty to 
show for their efforts upon returning from 
a recent hunting expedition for ducks and 
geese on Chesapeake Bay. Left to right, the 
sportsmen are A. A. Metz, Metz Packing 
Co., Mainland, Pa.; J. O. Strigle, Eastern 
representative, H. J. Mayer & Sons Co., 
Chicago, Ill.; and John Clemimens, presi- 
dent, Pleasant Valley Packing Company, 
Mainland, Pa. 





Countrywide News Notes 


Frank Wade, president of the Canton 
Provision Co. since 1930, and associated 
in the business for more than 35 years, 
died shortly before 
noon on December 
30 at his home, 
1429 Fulton Road 
N. W., Canton, O., 
from a heart mal- 
ady, at the age of 
70. In failing 
health for the past 
six months, Mr. 
Wade had been 
confined to his 
home for some 
time. He went to 
Canton in 1903 
from Massillon, 
where he and his 
brother, the late 
Curtis N. Wade, had been engaged in 
the retail meat business. The two 
founded the Canton Provision Co., with 
Curtis Wade serving as president and 
Frank Wade as vice president. They 
held these offices continuously until 
1930, when Curtis Wade died and Frank 
Wade was named president. Until his 
last illness Mr. Wade had continued ac- 
tive direction of the business. Surviving 
are his widow, Mrs. Rowena Wade; a 
son, Ralph Wade, two daughters, Mrs. 
James Fraunfelter of Canton and Betty 
Wade; six grandchildren and a sister, 
Mrs. Alice Miller of Massillon. Funeral 
services were held on January 2 from 
the home in Canton. 

Mr. and Mrs. George A. Hormel 
sailed on January 6 for a five-weeks’ 
trip to Honolulu. Mr. Hormel, who is 
founder and chairman of the board of 
Geo. A. Hormel & Co., Austin, Minn., 
has made his home in Beverly Hills, 
Calif., in recent years. 

Emil J. Hansen, former department 
sales manager, Cudahy Packing Co., 
Los Angeles, died on December 31 at his 
home there at the age of 50 years. He 
is survived by his widow and two 
daughters. 


FRANK WADE 


J. L. Wilde, general manager, Detroit 
Packing Co., is enjoying a few weeks of 
sunshine and fishing at Hollywood, Fla. 
He reports plenty of kingfish in his 
catch, but has had no sharks so far this 
year. 

J. P. Spang, jr., formerly vice presi- 
dent in charge of sales for Swift & 
Company, has been advanced from vice 
presidency to presidency of Gillette 
Safety Razor Co. 

Frank Boyd, William R. Barton, 
W. E. Knight and G. L. Dow, all em- 
ployes of John Morrell & Co., have be- 
come eligible for the 25-year service 
award of the Institute of American 
Meat Packers. Mr. Boyd and Mr. Bar- 
ton have worked continuously for John 
Morrell & Co. during the full 25-year 
period. 

O. M. Plummer, Portland, Ore., was 
re-named secretary and general man- 
ager of the Pacific International Live- 
stock Exposition for the coming year. 
He has served in that capacity for the 
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past 28 years. Mr. Plummer is a direc- 
tor of the National Live Stock and 
Meat Board. 

A. A. Dacey, manager of the beef 
division and a director of Geo. A. 
Hormel & Co., Austin, Minn., has been 
appointed manager of the newly created 
Eastern division of the company, with 
headquarters at 155 East 44th st., New 
York City. Mr. Dacey will continue 
active as a director of the company, 
going to Austin for the regular monthly 
meetings of the board. James Olson 





DACEY IS HORMEL’S 
EASTERN MANAGER 


has been appointed acting head of the 
beef division at Austin. Mr. Dacey 
took up his new duties on January 11, 
which date marked the establishment 
of this fifth major division of the com- 
pany. Previously the four divisions 
consisted of the abattoir division, in- 
cluding hog operations; the beef divi- 
sion, including beef, veal and lambs; the 
packing division, for smoked meats, sau- 
sage and provisions; and the Flavor- 
Sealed division, for canned goods. All 
Eastern operations of the company will 
be consolidated under the new Hormel 
division. 


SWIFT FOUNDER'S CENTENNIAL 


The year 1939 is the centennial anni- 
versary of the birth of G. F. Swift, sr., 
founder of Swift & Company, and a 
series of articles in the “Swift Arrow,” 
employe publication, will review the 
achievements of the “Yankee of the 
Yards” and make him a less shadowy 
and intangible figure for members of 
the Swift organization who never knew 
him. The “Arrow” points out that there 
may be “many things during this year 
to turn attention toward this pioneer in 
development of the meat packing indus- 
try.” 

Gustavus Franklin Swift, sr., was 
born at West Sandwich, Mass., on June 
24, 1839, and died March 29, 1903. After 
spending more than 30 years in business 
as a livestock buyer and butcher, he be- 
came in 1885 the founder and first pres- 
ident of Swift & Company. He was then 
46 years old. 
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TO WIDEN FARM 
PRODUCT MARKET 


Government Seeks to Cut 
Costs of Distribution 


HILE indicating that the “two- 

price” plan for subsidizing do- 
mestic consumption of farm products 
had been virtually abandoned, Secretary 
of Agriculture Wallace says the depart- 
ment will continue to press for increased 
consumption, 

“We want increased consumption,” 
said Secretary Wallace. “That idea is 
still on. We will use any method to ob- 
tain it. We hope we can get the trade 
to do specific things to shave costs to 
the limit. We are going to use every 
method that would practically increase 
consumption. That word ‘practically’ 
means quite a bit.” 

There have been reports from Wash- 
ington in recent weeks that the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, cooperating with 
other government agencies, is trying to 
find means to lower manufacturing and 
distribution costs to open a wider mar- 
ket for various farm products among 


low income groups. A whole new mar- 
ket, sufficient to absorb most of the 
agricultural surpluses, can be built up 
among the low income groups if prices 
can be brought down sufficiently, the de- 
partment believes. 


Larger Market Seen 


The idea of increasing consumption 
rather than restricting production is 
believed to have been given impetus 
by recent studies of present and poten- 
tial consumption in the United States, 
as well as by surveys indicating that 
in diet and some other respects the liv- 
ing conditions of some income groups 
are below a healthful standard. 

A recent study of organized retail 
drives, including the national beef 
month campaign of 1936, may be par- 
tially responsible for the idea that con- 
sumption can be increased by cutting 
costs and margins. In this connection, 
Secretary Wallace revealed that confer- 
ences were being held with cotton manu- 
facturers to bring about manufacture 
and sale at the lowest possible prices of 
mattresses for wide distribution to low 
income consumers. 


Sausage Meat a Possibility 


While nothing definite has been said 
about the place of meat in such plans, 
department officials are reported to 
have mentioned sausage meat, plainly 
wrapped, along with ungraded citrus 
fruit in unit baskets and large cans of 
unbranded fruits and vegetables, as 


products which might be offered in food 
stores at moderate prices. These food- 
stuffs, according to the tentative plan, 
would be of good quality but below 
fancy grades. 

It is reported that a small representa- 
tive community may be picked out by 
the Department of Agriculture, in co- 
operation with food interests, and the 
program worked out on an experimental 
scale. Under the original “two-price” 
plan, the distribution of certain articles 
derived from surplus farm products 
would have been subsidized and special 
groups of consumers would have been 
allowed to purchase the articles at 
prices lower than those at which they 
would have been available to the gen- 
eral public. 


YARDAGE ON "DIRECTS" 


A complaint by Chicago packers 
against railroad failure to provide 
egress for direct shipments of livestock 
to packers from unloading pens to near- 
est public street will be dismissed if the 
Interstate Commerce Commission fol- 
lows the recommendation of its exam- 
iner. Packers had asked delivery of 
“directs” to consignee rather than to 
Union Stock Yards and Transit Co., 
which assesses a charge for handling. 

Packers testified that when livestock 
was delivered to the stock yards com- 
pany it went from unloading to storage 
pens, regardless of whether or not im- 
mediate delivery was desired. They de- 
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ELEVATORS 


See Geo. A. Hounel & Company 


On November 3, 1920, Geo. A. Hormel & Co. installed a 
MONTGOMERY FREIGHT ELEVATOR in their main plant at 
Austin, Minn. Since then, this leading packing house has in- 
stalled 16 additional MONTGOMERY ELEVATORS. 


Other leaders in the packing industry, too, have found that 
MONTGOMERY ELEVATORS are a sound investment. They 
provide economical, dependable service, year after year, 
without expensive service and repairs. 


Write us for help with any Elevator Problems 





Elevator Specialists for the Packing Industry 


HOME OFFICE and FACTORY—MOLINE, ILLINOIS 


Branch Offices in Principal Cities 
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clared yardage was a storage charge. 
The examiner said in his report that 
transportation of direct shipments is 
completed when livestock is placed in 
unloading pens, and recommended that 
the ICC find it has no jurisdiction over 
stockyards charges after livestock has 
been unloaded. 


DEALERS CONVENTION PLANS 


Advance preparations are already 
under way for the 54th annual conven- 
tion and exhibition of the National As- 
sociation of Retail Meat Dealers, Inc., 
to be held in New York City, August 6 
to 10. Indications point to a record- 
smashing attendance for the occasion, 
which will take place while the $125,- 
000,000 New York World’s Fair is in 
full swing. Hotel Commodore has been 
selected as scene of the convention, at 
which delegates, representatives of the 
trade and exhibitors will gather. Ex- 
hibits will be placed in the grand ball 
room of the hotel, with subsidiary rooms 
reserved for committee meetings, enter- 
tainments and refreshments. Exhibi- 
tion space for the convention is being 
allotted in the order applications are re- 
ceived. 

Chairman of the exhibits, advertising 
and journal committee is Louis Wag- 
ner, jr., 765 Ninth ave., New York. 
Other committees and their chairmen 
include: National convention committee, 


Charles Schuck; publicity, Charles 
Hembdt; entertainment, Leo Kaiser; 


finance, Charles Schuck; registration, 
Max Haas; transportation and reserva- 
tion, Joseph Eschelbacher; reception, 
John Hanna; hotel arrangements, Les- 
ter M. Kirschbaum, and outdoor sports, 
Fred C. Riester. 


NEWS OF THE RETAILERS 


John Tenges has bought the Link 
Food Market, West Allis, Wis. 

John Bobinski is opening a grocery 
and meat business at 3000 W. Hayes 
ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Walter Turck, Claire Turck and 
Theresa Turck, Milwaukee, Wis., have 
incorporated C. F. Turck, Inc., retail 
meat market, with initial capital of 
$5,000. 

Carl A. Becker has opened a new 
meat market in Milwaukee, Wis., at 
2700 W. Wright st. 

Daniel Offner has bought the Wassel 
Meat Market at Rugby, N. Dak. 

Arthur Townsend has entered the 
meat business at Joplin, Mo., having 
purchased the Frisco Meat Market, 510 
Joplin st. 

Carl H. Levine and Carl L. Fromme 
have purchased the meat business of 
Joe Cholodenko at 10867 W. Pico blvd., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

George Khun has entered the meat 
business in Sacramento, Calif., at 1001 
H st. 

Hersh and Kaplan have engaged in 
the meat business at 11334 Hawthorne 


WHOLESALE DRESSED MEAT PRICES 


Wholesale prices of Western dressed meats quoted by the U. S. Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics at Chicago and Eastern markets on January 12, 1939. 


Fresh Beef: 


STEERS, Choice?: 
400-500 Ibs. 








CHICAGO. 


.$16.00@18.00 


500-600 Ibs. .. 16.00@18.00 
600-700 Ibs. «+ 16.00@18.00 
700-800 Ibs. - 16.00@18.00 
STEERS, Good: 
400-500 Ibs, - 14.00@16.00 
500 600 Ibs. - 14.00@16.00 
600 700 Ibs, - 14.00@16.00 
700-800 Tbs. - 14.00@16.00 
STEERS, Medium!: 
DM, deo cenepsancebeunnes 13.00@ 14.00 
ET WEE é chins: <ecieted Rares ee 13.00@14.00 
STEERS, Common (Plain)?!: 
400-600 Ibs. ....... - 12.00@13.00 
COWS (all weights) 
CD. sere tseeww'e ©. wae enee eee 
eRe . 12.00@12.50 
Medium ...... - 11.50@12.00 
Common (plain) - 11.00@11.50 
Fresh Veal and Calf: 
VEAL (all weights)?: 
Choice -. 14.50@16.00 
. ee . 13.00@ 14.50 
Medium . 12.00@13.00 
Common (plain) . . 11.00@12.00 
CALF (all weights)?, ° 
Choice ree 
Good see - 13,.00@14.00 
Medium - 12.00@13.00 
Common (plain) . 11.00@12.00 
Fresh Lamb and Mutton: 
LAMB, Choice: 
38 lbs. down.. - 17.00@18.00 
39-45 Ibs, . 17.00@18.00 
46-55 Ibs. - 16.00@17.00 
LAMB, Good 
88 Ibs. down . 16.00@17.00 
39-45 Ibs. . 16.00@17.00 
46-55 Ibs. . 15.00@16.00 
LAMB, Medium: 
All weights . . 15.00@16.00 
LAMB, Common (plain): 
All weights ..... 13.00@15.00 
MUTTON (Ewe), 70 lbs. down: 
OCC EEE Pee ree 8.00@ 9.00 
peers rie 7.00@ 8.00 
Common (plain) 6.00@ 7.00 
Fresh Pork Cuts: 
LOINS: 
8-10 Ibs. 14.00@ 15.00 
10-12 lbs 13.50@14.50 
12-15 Ibs. 12.50@13.50 
16-22 Ibs. soeagtss . 12.50@13.50 
SHOULDERS, Skinned, N. Y. style 

ao | ery 12.50@13.50 
PICNICS: 

Pe MR cennttasintceacbéaeens” § SEeewseisws 
BUTTS, Boston style: 

4- 8& Ibs. 14.00@15.50 
SPARE RIBS 

Half sheets .. 11.00@12.00 
TRIMMINGS: 


Regular 


.00@ 7.50 


BOSTON. 


$17.50@19.00 
17.50@ 19.00 


5.50@ 17.50 
5.50@ 17.50 


1 ry wa 15.50 


12.50@13.50 
12.00@ 12.50 
11.50@12.00 


16.00@ 18.00 
14.50@16.00 
13.00@ 14.50 
2.00@ 13.00 


18.50@19.50 
17.50@ 18.50 
17.00@ 18.00 





7.50@ 18.50 
7.00@ 18.00 
6.50@17.50 


15.50@16.50 
14.50@15.50 


10.00@11.00 
9.00@ 10.00 
8.00@ 9.00 


16.00@ 17.00 
16.00@16.50 
15.00@ 16.00 


14.00@ 14.50 


NEW YORK. 


$s 


‘tWncludes heifers, 300-450 lbs. and steers down to 300 Ibs. at Chicago; ** 


Chicago; 


85Includes sides at Boston and Philadelphia. 





17.00@19.00 
17.00@ 19.00 
17.00@19.00 
17.00@19.00 


15.00@17.00 
15.00@17.00 
15.00@17.00 
15.00@17.00 


13.50@15.00 
13.50@ 15.00 


13.00@ 13.50 


12.50@ 13.50 
12.00@12.50 
11.00@12.00 


15.50@ 17.00 
13.50@ 15.50 
12.50@13.50 
11.50@12.50 


13.00@ 14.50 
12.00@13.00 
11.00@ 12.00 


18.50@19.50 
17.00@19.00 
16.50@17.50 


17.50@18.50 
16.50@17.50 
16.00@17.00 


5.50@ 17.5 


= 


-~ 


.00@15.50 


.00@11.00 
50@ 10.00 
50@ 8.50 


“12 


14.50@15.50 
14.00@15.00 
13.50@14.00 


14.50@15.50 


‘Skin on"’ 


at New 


PHILA. 


16.00@ 18.00 
16.00@ 18.00 


14.00@16.00 
14.00@ 16,00 


13.00@ 13.50 
12.00@13.00 
11.00@ 12.00 


17.00@ 18.00 
16.00@17.00 
14.00@ 16.00 
12.00@ 14.00 


19.00@ 20.00 
19.00@20,00 
18.00@19.00 


17.00@18.00 
17.00@ 18.00 
17.00@ 18.00 


15.00@ 17.00 


14.50@ 16.00 
14.50@15.50 
13.50@14.50 
12.50@ 13.50 


13.50@ 14.50 


15,.00@ 16.50 


York and 





blvd., West Los Angeles, Calif. 

George Karas has opened a new meat 
market in Oakland, Calif., at 2706 14th 
ave. 

Lora B. Squired has succeeded to the 
meat business of J. C. Barringer in 
Spokane, Wash. 

H. A. Jacobson recently purchased 
the meat business of Leonard Walberg 
in Seattle, Wash. 

Shupring & Bierderman, grocers of 
Tigard, Ore., have added a meat de- 
partment under the direction of F. J. 
Hamback. 

Fred Kahle recently entered the meat 
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business in Aurora, Ore., with quarters 
in the Peters bldg. 


CALIFORNIA MEAT 


California has an extensive system 
of state meat inspection and during the 
first 11 months of 1937 inspected 571,- 
369,211 lbs. of meat produced in plants 
throughout the state not under federal 
inspection. In the first 11 months of 
1938 the total was more than 600,000,- 
000 lbs. Cost of this state inspection 
amounted to about 1/20 of a cent per lb. 
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CHICAGO..MARKET.PRICES 





WHOLESALE FRESH MEATS 
Carcass Beef 


Week ended Cor. week, 








Jan. 11, 1939. 1938 

Prime native steers 
400- 600 19% @20 16%,@17 
600- 800 . 194,42 1642417 
800-1000 ... 20 @2l 16% @17 

Good native ste« 
400- GOO . 16%,@17% 14%@15 
600- 800. 16 ly @li7', 14%@15 
800-1000. 163 fy @ 173 144,415 

Medium steers 
400- 600 144%,415% 12 @12% 
600- 800 ‘ -. MRa@l', IZ @lzk 
800-1000. ° 15 @16 12%@l13 

Heifers, good, 400-600 16 @17 2 @13 

Cows, 400-600 «----11¥%@13 10%a@11% 

Hind quarters, choice a2 @2 

Fore quarters, choice @16% @i13 

Beef Cuts 

Steer loins, prime aso 

Steer loins, No, 1 

Steer loins, No. 2 

Steer short loins, prime.. @50 

Steer short loins, No. 1... a3 

Steer short loins, No. 2.. @32 

Steer loin ends (hips).. @2s 

Steer loin ends, No. 2 @25 

Cow loins sues @is 

Cow short loins ; @e 

Cow loin ends (hips) @ie 

Steer ribs, prime @30 

Steer ribs, No. 1 a2 

Steer ribs, No. 2 far} 

Cow ribs, No. 2 @i6 

Cow ribs, No. 3 @i2z 

Steer rounds, prime... @is 

Steer rounds, No. 1.. @izj 

Steer rounds, No. 2.. @15% 

Steer chucks, prime @15%, 

Steer chucks, No. 1 @ly 

Steer chucks, No. 2 a@l4 

Cow rounds @ai3 

Cow chucks @11% 

Steer plates @ii% 

Medium plates @ % 


Briskets, No. 1 

Steer navel ends 

Cow navel ends 

Fore shanks 

Hind shanks 

Strip loins, No. 1, bnis 
Strip loins, No. 2 
Sirloin butts, No. 1 
Sirloin butts, No. 2.. 
Beef tenderloins, No. 1 
Beef tenderloins, No. 2 
Rump butts 

Flank steaks 

Shoulder clods 
Hanging tenderloins 


te 











Insides, green, 6@8 Ibs... @17\, 
Outsides, green, 5@6 lbs... @i6 
Knuckles, green, 5@6 Ibs. @l6 
Beef Products 
Brains (per Ib.) 3 @i @ 9 
Hearts @10 all 
Tongues @20 aig 
Sweetbreads .. @i7z @22 
Ox-tail, per Ib..... @iz 10 @l12 
Fresh tripe, plain.. @10 @ 9 
Fresh tripe, H. C.. a@l1% @i1\% 
EAVOUD sccwrces @20 @20 
Kidneys, per Ib . @10 @ 9 
Veal 
Choice carcass ---16 @17 @i7 
Good carcass .. 13 @15 1s @l6 
Good saddles . 18 @20 200 @21 
Good racks , 13. @l5 @iy 
Medium racks ‘ @lvu 8 @l2 
Veal Products 
Brains, each @10 @al1 
Sweetbreads @36 @35 
Calf livers ; @50 @36 
Lamb 
Choice lambs @18 @18 
Medium lambs @16 @16 
Choice saddles @20 @20 
Medium saddles @18 @18 
Choice fores @16 @16 
Medium fores . @l4 @i4 
Lamb fries, per Ib.... @31 @30 
Lamb tongues, per Ib @16 @15 
Lamb kidneys, per Ib ° @20 @20 
Mutton 
Heavy sheep : @ 8 @ 8 
Light sheep . @10 @10 
Heavy saddles @10 @ 9 
Light saddles @i12 @l2 
Heavy fores @ 6 @i7 
Light fores eee @ 8 @ 8 
Mutton legs ° @13 @l4 
Mutton loins @il2 @i2 
Mutton stew . @ 6 @i 
Sheep tongues, per Ib @12% @12% 
Sheep heads, each.. ‘ @10 @10 
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Fresh Pork and Pork Products 





Pork loins, 8@10 Ibs. av.. @15% 
POND ccctcnccceovess alt 
Skinned shoulders q@il2 
Tenderloins ....... @30 
Spare ribs er @ll 
OGM FOC cccccceces alo 
Boston butts ......... @14% 
Boneless butts, cellar 

trim, 2@4.... @18%% @i9 
BEG cc eserase @ 9 @lvu 
rere a9 al 
Neck bones ... , @ 4 fa + 
Slip bones ..... all all 
Blade bones .. . @iui @ii 
Pigs’ feet ..... ® @ 4 @ 5% 
Kidneys, per lb @10 @o 
OO re . @10 @ 9 
Brains :....... @ 9 a 
Ears ... ° @ 3 @ 6 
Snouts ...... @oi @y 
EEE @ 7% (@ 7% 
Chitterlings .. piace @ 6% @i 

DRY SALT MEATS 

Clear bellies, 14@16 lIbs.... eeeee- 1OWYG10%n 
Clear bellie 8, 18@20 Ibs... 10 @10% 
Rib bellies, 25@30 Ibs.... 9% @ 975 
Fat backs, 10@ fe @ 6% 
Fat backs, 14@16 lbs.. @i7 
Regular plates ..... @ 7% 
Jowl butts ....... ius 4 64%@ 6% 


WHOLESALE SMOKED MEATS 


Fancy reg. hams, 14@16 lbs., parchment 
CEE ccandaase cntete ie awt ewelankeees 201%, @21%4 
Fancy skd. hams, 14@16 lbs., parchment 
g. hams, 14@16 lbs., 1in 
Picnics, 4@8 lbs., short shank, plain. . ° 2 
Picnics, 4@8 lbs., long shank, plain....14%,@15 
Fancy bacon, 6@8 lbs., parchment pape r.22 @23 








Standard bacon, 6@S3 lbs., plain......... 19%4 @20% 
No. 1 beef sets, smoked 
DOOR, BE PGs cccccscscrcccccsnnsee Qe 







Outsides, 5@9 Ibs... 
Knuckles, 5@9 lIbs.. 





@a 32 








Cooked hams, choice, skin on, fatted. @3 
Cooked hams, choice, skinless, fatted.... a 3514 
Cooked picnics, skin on, fatted. @27% 
Cooked picnics, skinned, fatted.......... a O81, 


BARRELED PORK AND BEEF 


Clear fat back pork: 
70- 80 pieces . 
80-100 piec 
100-125 pieces 

Bean pork ..... 

Brisket pork ... S 

Clear plate pork, 25-é 

<2. rrr coe 

Extra plate beef..,.... 








24.00 


VINEGAR PICKLED eee 


oo ee ere 
Lamb tongue, short cut, 200-lb. bbl. 
Regular tripe, 200-Ib. bbl..... oe 

Honeycomb tripe, 200-Ib. bbl............... 
Pocket honeycomb tripe, 200-lb. bbl 


SAUSAGE MATERIALS 


(Packed basis.) 











Regular pork trimmings........... ‘ @ 7% 
Special lean pork trimmings 85%.. al4% 
\xtra lean pork trimmings 95%... 16 @l6% 
Pork cheek meat (trimmed)....... @ My, 
Pork hearts .... ee : , @T7 
Pork livers . “a's és @ 8 
Native boneless bull meat (heavy). 15% 5% 
Shank meat ........ ‘ r ; @13 
Boneless chucks ... 7 ... 138% @14 
Beef trimmings ws 11% @12 
Beef cheeks (trimmed) . @ 9% 


Dressed canners, ) Ibs. ‘and ee @10% 
Dressed cutter cow 400 Ibs. and up 
Dr. bologna bulls, 600 lbs, and up. 
Pork tongues, canner trim, S. P.. 


DOMESTIC SAUSAGE 


(Quotations cover fancy grades.) 
Pork sausage, in 1-lb. carton....... 
Country style sausage, fresh in link. 
Country style sausage, fresh in bulk 
Country style sausage, smoked. 
Frankfurters, in sheep casings 
Frankfurters, in hog casings 
Bologna in beef bungs, choice = 
Bologna in beef middles, choice. . 
Liver sausage in beef rounds 
Liver sausage in hog bungs... 
Smoked liver sausage in hog bungs 
Head cheese , 
New England luncheon ‘spec ialty 
Minced luncheon specialty, choice 
Tongue sausage ° ‘ 
Blood sausage 
Souse 
Polish sausage 









DRY SAUSAGE 


Cervelat, choice, in heg bungs... 
Thuringer cervelat 
PROS cacccvsveccveveccsens 
ON ae 
B. C. salami, choice 
Milano, salami, choice in hog bungs 
B. C. salami, new condition...... 
Frisses, choice, in hog middles. 
Genoa style salami, choice..... 
POIODRE. o:66:0:0:0.0:0:6.00.0,0:0:0.0% 
Mortadella, new condition 
CNN (6.0.0.00% 0050 eaeeso's 





Italian style hams...... @33 
Virginia hams ...... ° - @36 


LARD 


Prime steam, cash, Bd. Trade...... @ 6.57%4n 
Prime steam, loose, Bd. Trade...... a 6.30n 
Refined lard, tierces, f.o.b. Chgo.... @ 8.37% 
Kettle rend., tierces, f.o.b. Chgo.... @ 9.3714 
Leaf, kettle rendered, tierces, 

f.o.b CD 0:6 664 0:00.60000d2 6 00:06 @ 
Neutral, tierces, f.o.b. Chicago...... @ 





Shortening, tierces, c.a.f 


OLEO OIL AND STEARINE 


Extra oleo oi! (in tierces).. @s 
Prime No. 2 oleo oil.... @ 7% 
Prime oleo stearine @ 6% 





TALLOWS AND GREASES 


(Loose, basis Chicago.) 


Edible tallow, 1% acid wile @ 5% 
Prime packers tallow, 3-4% acid.. @ 5% 
Special tallow ........ @ 5% 
No. 1 tallow, 10% f.f.a - @ 5% 


Choice white grease, all hog. 
A-White grease, 4% acid. 





B-White grease, maximum 5% acid.. >» @ 5% 
Yellow grease, 16-20 f.f.a z panne @ 4% 
Brown grease, 25 f.f.a platbtaies 1144@ 45% 


ANIMAL OILS 








Per Ib 
Prime edible lard oil...... 10% 
Prime burning oil... 9% 
Prime lard oil—inedible.. 914 
Extra W. 8. lard oil : 9 
Extra lard oil. a S% 
Extra No. 1 lard oil ‘ . Sly 

Spec 1 lard oil 7 Sly 
No. D WN Qlinee cei scenes . 8% 
No. 2 lard oil..... 8 
Ac idle ss tallow oil.. , 8% 
20° C. T. neatsfoot vil.. 14% 
Pure neatsfoot oil... 11% 
Prime neatsfoot oil..... 9 
Extra neatsfoot oil... ‘ 8% 
No. 1 neatsfoot oil... Sly 

VEGETABLE OILS 
Crude cottonseed oil, in tanks, f.o.b. 

Valley points, prompt............ . @ 6 
White deodorized, in bbls., f.o.b. Chgo.. S14@ 8% 
Yellow, deodorized ......... partie -. 8K@ 8% 
Soap stock, 50% f.f.a., f.o.b. mills.... 14@ 1% 
Bayon Cis, E.0:. Ms as ciceecesecusce t 


Corn oil, in tanks, f.o.b. mills 
Coconut oil, sellers’ tanks, f.o.b. 
tefined in bbls., f.o.b. Chicago 





OLEOMARGARINE 


F. 0. B. Chicago. 


White domestic vegetable margarine.... @14% 
White animal fat margarine, in 1 Ib. 

CREGOMD wcccccvecves , $ ‘ @i4 
Water churned pastry... enews @li 
Milk churned pastry...... ‘ @11% 
White nut margarine....... : @ S14 


(Continued on page 54.) 


PURE VINEGARS 


A. P. CALLAHAN & COMPANY 
SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 


CHICAGO. ILL 
























Philadelphia Scrapple a Specialty 





FELIN'S S| 


77 ohn J.Felin& Co., Inc. 


4142-60 Germantown Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
New York Branch: 407-09 West 13th St. 


HAMS - BACON - LARD - DELICATESSEN 


THEE.. KAHN’SSONSCoO. 


CINCINNATI, O. 
“AMERICAN BEAUTY” 
HAMS AND BACON 
Straight and Mixed Cars of Beef, 


Veal, Lamb and Provisions 














Represented by 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA WASHINGTON BOSTON 
H. L. Woodruff Earl McAdams Clayton P.Lee P.G.GrayCo. 
437 W. 13thSt. 38 N. Delaware Av. 1108 F.St.S.W. 148 State St. 











HONEY BRAND 


Hams - Bacon 


Dried Beef 


HYGRADE’S 


Original West 
Virginia Cured Ham 
Ready to Serve 


CONSULT US BEFORE 


YOU BUY OR 
HYGRADE’S bs 
Frankfurters in " 
Natural Casings 
Domestic and Fereign 
HYGRADE’S Connections 
Beef - Veal Invited! 


Lamb - Pork 





HYGRADE FOOD PRODUCTS CORP. 


30 Church Street, New York, N. Y. 











GEO. H. JACKLE 
Broker 


Offerings Wanted of: 
Tankage, Blood, Bones, Cracklings, Hoofs 


405 Lexington Ave. New York City 




















Reprints of Articles on 
Efficiency in the Meat Plant, Operating Costs 
and Accounting Methods, Published in 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


may solve the problems that are vexing you. 
Write today for list and prices. 











/ 
Dold _ 


NIAGARA BRAND 


HAMS « BACON 


SHIPPERS OF STRAIGHT AND MIXED CARS OF 


BEEF-PORK-SAUSAGE- PROVISIONS 
BUFFALO - - WICHITA 
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HUNTER PACKING COMPANY 


East St. Louis, Illinois 
STRAIGHT AND MIXED CARS OF BEEF AND PROVISIONS 


NEW YORK Representatives: 
William G. Joyce 
OFFICE erent Pg 


410 W. 14th Street e 


F. C. Rogers, Inc. 











Philadelphia, Pa. 
2. . 
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Chicago Markets 


(Continued from page 52.) 








CURING MATERIALS 


Cwt. 
Nitrite of soda (Chgo. w'hse stock): 
In 425-lb. bbls., delivered. vindeoe scams $ 8.75 
Saltpeter, less than ton lots 
Dbl. refined granulated ‘ ten ee 
Small crystals . 7.90 
Medium crystals ........ CTT eT Or ae, 
Large crystals .......... ‘ .. 8.65 
Dbl. rfd. gran. nitrate of soda. awe une june (oe 
Salt, per ton, in minimum car of 80,000 
Ibs. only, f.o.b. Chicago, per ton 
Granulated .. OE a eee es 
Medium, dried Gaanerecues coce MD 
RR eee ees cose aw 
Sugar— 
Raw, 96 basis, f.o.b. New Orleans.... @2.75 
Seocend auger, GS BASIS. oc. cccccceccccces None 
Standard gran., f.o.b. refiners (2%).. @4.30 
Packers’ curing sugar, 100 lb. bags, 
f.o.b. Reserve, La., less @3.90 
Packers’ curing sugar, 250 Ib. bags, 
f.o.b. Reserve, La., less 2%........... @3.80 
Dextrose, in car lots, per ewt. (in paper 
SS ccccreeweese z ? “ie @3.54 


SAUSAGE CASINGS 


(F. 0. B. Chicago.) 
(Prices quoted to manufacturers of sausage.) 
Beef casings: 





Domestic rounds, 180 pack......... @.16 
Domestic rounds, 140 pack......... @.28 
Export rounds, wide... ewan @.40 
Export rounds, medium icaaciy eae @.25 
Export rounds, narrow....... ves @.35 
ee ee @. 

No. 2 weasands........ ron aon ‘ @.04 
No. 1 bungs ; ‘ ee @.11 
i cra i dneddewtdanwednses @.07 
Middles, regular @.38 
Middles, select, @.40 





26 ¢ 
Middles, select, extra w fie. 2% | jn. 
Ge GUE. ceecansucesss 3 @.75 
Dried bladders 
12-15 in. wide, flat....... 
10-12 in. wide, flat........ 
8-10 in. wide, flat...... pecm~ennee .35 
Se Oe SM ahevcwestenewewee -25 
Hog casings: 
Narrow, per 100 yds.. 
Narrow, special, per 100 yds 
Medium, regular. 











English, medium 1.35 
Wide, per 100 yds. ° .00 
Extra wide, per 100 yds..... .80 
I aire. co saci wceiy eam ° -22 
IL, a. 6 bs owace eenslewee 17 
Medium prime bungs , set 
Small prime bungs ET .05 
Middles, per set............ iesenebe aa 
EE oh osrengucovswcevevexcsenues 


SPICES 


(Basis Chicago, original bbls., bags or bales.) 


Whole. Ground. 
Per lb. Per Ib. 













IO con cece es ealeene 16 17% 
inal & aeceia ain bnadd aaa ace 16% 18% 
I eo id dk ates baloie aaa . 19% 
een cierhdebesveas eenae® a 19 
IN § i clnwraiececseetesweeea 28 82 
I 5 6a tienes avast atinsne 19 22 
SE ed dws eb anes a 23 
Ginger, cunain 15 16% 
Afr SU cceseesces 8 10% 
60 65 
53 58 
pe 54 
22 
eer eee eae ce <8 15 
Nutmeg Fancy Banda............. on 25 
_ enn oe we. 21 
E.1& Sere 4 16% 
Paprika, Extra | ae os 40 
Pepina Sweet Red ew paca oakcwse “* 261% 
Pimiexo (220-lb. bbis.)............. = 27% 
PE, GOED cccescccccccccece 26 
Docc vctaneaccasices . 19 
Pepper, Black Aleppy. eateneee ove 9% 10% 
Black aie aie bee 6. aad 6% S 
Black Tellicherry .. ocoe ae 11 
White Java Muntok............. 9% 11% 
White Singapore ................ 9 11 
Wee DUGED coccecccccccsscess ° 10% 
Ground 
for 
Whole.Sausage. 
ree 9 11 
Celery Seed, SN aes ibe 16 19 
SNEED Sathecastweeeeceeceoen< 11% 14 
Coriander Morocco Bleached........ 8 ee 
Coriander Morocco Natural No. 1... 6% 84 
Mustard Seed, Dutch Yellow....... 9% 12% 
BUNOTIOE cw cccccsccccces cocecce ea 104% 
Marjoram, French ................. 7 20 
GONE de acercevessces ui signs -- 13% 16 
Sage, Dalmatian, Fancy............ 8% 10% 
EY INO: Bin o.neeccvctede nodes rena 9 
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LIVE CATTLE 


Stoewn, Week, BVO... crcvevceceseces $ @10.50 
Steers, medium, 1177-1268-lb......... 9.25@ 9.75 
Cs TEED nccctdedocbenctasucees 5.50@ 6.50 
errr eee 4.25@ 5.00 
Bulls, medium ........ cocsecccecee 6.00@ 7.50 
Vealers, good and choice............. $ 9.50@12.50 
Pee SEE ecdcdcceneesocescece 7.25@ 8.00 
Calves, medium and good............. 6.50@ 7.25 
Hogs, good to choice, 194-Ib.......... $ @ 8.15 
PECRIES GOWG, BGs ccccccccccscseese @ 6.50 
Lambs, good and choice $ @10.2 
Lambs, common ...... 6.50@ 7.00 
Sheep, good and choice ; ---. 38.75@ 4.25 
De vsccebieedevenearieaccbecevues 2.00@ 3.00 
City Dressed. 
GChatee, MHS, MONET soos ccccececcccvcce 21 @22 
Choice, native, light... ......sccccccccccs 20 @21 
Native, con-mon to fair............5.00+ 17 @19% 
Western Dressed Beef. 
Native steers, 600@800 Ibs............. 19 @21 
Native choice yearlings, 440@600 lIbs..19 @20 
Good to choice heifers... dees -.17 @18 
Good to choice cows. . : ..-15 @1é6 
Common to fair cows. phrronaces ...13 @14 
Fresh bologna bulls................... 12 @il13 
ww estern. City. 
@27 26 @28 








@24 


. 1 hinds and ribs.. 
No. 2 hinds and ribs 
No. 1 rounds......... 
No. 2 rounds. 
No. 3 rounds. . 
No. 1 chucks. anaes 
oe hs 
No. 3 ee 
City dressed bolognas 
Rolls, reg. 6@8 lbs. av... 
Rolls, reg. 4@6 lbs. av... 


Tenderloins, 4@6 lbs. av S oganeh Soe @60 
Tenderloins, 5@6 Ibs. av............... 50 @60 
TREN GHGS ce cecicericesccecccsscvceese 16 @18 
DRESSED VEAL 
CN ceca Fea Ae teen ee eeetebeeeaes 5144 @16% 
Medium ......:. Oe ces casvuds eee ee 14%Q@15% 
ee a Sl 9 SR i ne ee 13144@141%4 
DRESSED SHEEP AND LAMBS 
SR TO, Mic ce ccceecccecdsees 18 @18% 
Spring lambs, good to medium... 17%@18 
Spring lambs, medium 16%4@17% 
Sheep, good ......... STROSS SA eens 8 @l 
es MEN «i.e ccdcekeceutweeae nace 8 Oe 


DRESSED HOGS 


Hogs, good and choice (90-140 Ibs., 
BOGS ems MOE BOE UB). oocccsieccccece $12.25@12.75 


FRESH PORK CUTS 


Pork loins, fresh, Western, 10@12 Ibs.. 
Shoulders, Western, 10@ 12 Ibs. av 
Butts, boneless, Western. 

Butts, regular, Western... 
Hams, Western, fresh, 10@12 ewe 
Picnics, West. fresh, 6@8 lbs, av....... 
Pork trimmings, extra lean............. 
Pork trimmings, 
| ee ree eee 2 


COOKED HAMS 


Cooked hams, choice, skin on, fatted.... @3s 
Cooked hams, choice, skinless, fatted.... @39 


SMOKED MEATS 


Regular hams, 8@10 Ibs. av..... 
Regular hams, 10@12 Ibs. av 


14 @14% 
:.13%@ 












Regular hams, 12@14 lbs. av.. : : as 
Skinned hams, 10@12 lbs. av..........2 
Skinned hams, 12@14 Ibs. av.......... 22 


Skinned hams, 16@18 Ibs. av..........22 bm 
Skinned hams, 18@20 Ibs. av..... 

Picnics, 4@6 lbs. av........... 

Picnics, 6@S8 Ibs. av........... 
City pickled bellies, 8@12 lbs 
Bacon, boneless, Western. . 
Bacon, boneless, city 
Rollettes, 8@10 Ibs. av 
Beef tongue, light 

Beef tongue, heavy. 











FANCY MEATS 





Fresh steer tongues, untrimmed...... 16c a pound 
Fresh steer tongues, 1. c. trimmed... 28c a pound 
Sweetbreads, beef .............. ..». 80c a pound 
Sweetbreads, veal ...... seseoeenesss SE 
Beef kidneys ... 12c a pound 
Mutton — oe ¢ each 
Livers, beef . 29¢ a pound 
GREE ccccccceccee 14c a pound 
Beef banging tenders...... a pound 
BE SEED 2 icnvwseusceeusece coeeee 12¢ a pair 
' 
BUTCHERS FAT 

I no ae At ae wei $1.75 per ewt. 
Breast Fat .... ee rr 2.50 per cwt. 
Edible Suet ... e5CbC 4 wa oen nea 3.50 per cwt, 
Pere ree 3.00 per cwt. 


GREEN CALFSKINS 


5-9 94%4-12% 12%-14 14-18 18 up 


Prime No. 1 veals..15 10 2.25 2.30 2.45 
Prime No. 2 veals..14 1.90 2.05 2.10 2.15 
Buttermilk No. 1....12 1.80 1.95 200 |... 
Buttermilk No. 2....11 1.65 1.80 1.85. .... 
Branded gruby . 7 -80 1.00 1.05 1.10 
Number 3 .cccccccee 80 1.00 1.05 1.10 
Per ton 
del'd basis 
Round shins, heavy .. speaatare — $62.50 
OS eee avenite erie tenesaeelaintel 55.00 
Flat shins, heavy ...... Pee Ee ee. 52.50 
cite natenct haber Kiba mhernee 47.50 
ERS re errr cee 75.00 
black and white stripe BO anh Malek ae 40.00 





PRODUCE MARKETS 


BUTTER. 
Chicago. New York. 
Creamery (92 score)...... @25% 26 @26% 


Creamery (90-91 score) ...244%4@24% 25% @26 
Creamery firsts (88-89). ..2444@24% 25% @2 25% 
EGGS. 

Extra firsts hae @18 — ee eeeeeses 
Firsts, fresh ..17%@1T% @19% 
IED onc eccwccesecse enwees ees @21% 
LIVE POULTRY. 
Fowls . Pees 13 @21 
Springs .. 3 -.-eeel4 @18% 13 @20 
eee 19 @22 
Capons ..... aris crass ate 17 @22 26 
Old Roosters ..........0% 11%@12% @l2 
Ducks .... 10 @13 @l4 
_ | SR rricr cr: 10 12 @13 
SD puievssccveonces 16 @24 24 @28 
DRESSED POULTRY. 
Chickens, 43-47, fresh. @20% @19%4 
Chickens, 48/up, fresh.. ‘121 @21% 20% @23 
Fowls, 31-47, fresh. .16%@19 1714 @20 
48-59, BI cttavsccccs 20 @20% 21 )21%4 
60 and up, fresh....... @22 23 


Turkeys, Northwestern, 5 ? * 
Young toms, boxes ..27 @27% 29 @31 
Young hens, boxes..... @29 @32 





BUTTER AT FIVE MARKETS 


Wholesale prices 92 score butter for week ended 
Friday, January 6. 


December ———————_J anuary 
31. 2. 3. 4. 5. 6. 
Chicago ..Holiday Holiday 25% 25% 25% 25% 
New York 26% 26% 26% 26% 
Boston ... pis = 27% 27% 27% 27% 
Phila. .... ed 27 27 27 27 


San Fran. = 29 29% 29% ° 
*Not av aitable. 
Wholesale prices carlots—fresh centralized—90 
score at Chicago: 

House ....Holiday Holiday 25 25% 25 25 
Track .... “ “ " 95% 25% 25% 25% 
Receipts of butter by cities (lb.—Gross Wt.): 

This Last —Since January 1.— 

week. week. 1939. 1938. 
Chgo. . .—_ 838 2,627,361 
New York.: 3,254,497 3, 065" 038 
Boston. "909; 593 1,106,638 
Phila. .. "1,080,081 947.558 1,030, 081 1, "349, 695 


Total ..7,628,009 7,746,595 7,628,009 8,860,321 
Cold storage movement (Ibs.—Net Wt.): 


In Out On hand Same day 
Jan. 5. Jan. 5. Jan. 6. last year. 

















Chicago . 48,391 215,418 57,870,819 13,104, pe 
New York.. 55,763 312,883 41,158,495 2345 50,385 
Boston . 6,900 3,444 3,011,420 882,353 
Phila. ..... 7,080 9,385 714,137 56,271 
Total ....118,134 541,130 102,754,871 16,493,653 
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MEAT FOOD 
PRODUCTS 








We 
Solicit 


Carload 
Shipments 


Genuine Tenderized Ham 
Gem Hams + Nuggets ~- Rollettes 
Tenderized Canned Ham 


De Luxe Bacon Sausage Products 


THE Sobin PACKING CO., INC. 


FORT DOOGE, IOWA 




















OR MeL 


Main Office and Packing Plant 


Austin, Minnesota 























Wilmington Provision Company 
TOWER BRAND MEATS 
Slaughterers of Cattle, Hogs, 


Lambs and Calves 
U. S. GOVERNMENT INSPECTION 
WILMINGTON DELAWARE 

















ALIS- 


Hams—Bacon—Sausages—Lard—Scrapple 
F. G. VOGT & SONS, INC.—PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Liberty 
Bell Brand 























kath 


from the Land O'@orn 


mmr bb bb bb Md 14d dd dd 4 





BLACK HAWK HAMS AND BACON 
PORK - BEEF - VEAL - LAMB 
Straight and Mixed Cars of Packing House Products 
THE RATH PACKING CO. WATERLOO, IOWA 












(AMPOL 4RAND 


} COOKED HAM} 


ae AMPOL, 


| 380 Second Ave., New York, N. Y. 


NATURE AND 


HUMAN SKILL 
combine to give 
Superb Quality 
in these imported 
canned Hams. 


Try a Case Today 














| A COMPLETE VOLUME 
of 26 issues of THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER can be 
easily filed for reference to items of trade information or 


trade statistics by putting them in our 


rsa Is New Multiple Binder | 






Simple as filing letters in an 
ordinary file. Looks like a 
regular bound book. Cloth 
board cover and name 
a stamped in gold. Sold at 
cost to subscribers at $1.50 
plus 20c postage. Send us 
your order today. 


No key, nothing to unscrew. 
Slip in place and they stay 
there until you want them. 



































| THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER cettecrn'se. Chicago, Ill. 


» =SSKAY . 


QUALITY. 


BEEF e BACON e SAUSAGE e LAMB 
VEALe SHORTENING ePORKe HAM 
e VEGETABLE OlLe 
=—=THE WM. SCHLUDERBERG - T. J. KURDLE CO.—= 
MAIN OFFICE - PLANT and REFINERY 


3800-4000 E. BALTIMORE ST. 
WASHINGTON,D.C. BALTIMORE,MD. RICHMOND, VA. 
® 


458-11th ST., S. W. 


NEW YORK, N.Y. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
408 WEST 14thSTREET 713CALLOWHILLST. 317 E. Campbell Ave. 


22 NORTH 17th ST. 
ROANOKE, VA. 
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\DVERTISEMENT. 


Advertisements on this page, $3.00 an inch for each insertion. Position Wanted, special rate, $2.00 an inch for each 
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Men Wanted 


Position Wanted 


Miscellaneous 








Killing Floor Foreman 


Wanted, a killing floor foreman who is cap- 
able of handling a killing floor for cattle and 
hog slaughtering. Must have good education, 
handle labor, and not use alcoholic 
Would only consider applicant with 
mendation past experience. W-444, 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 407 8S. 
born St., Chicago, IL 


recom.- 
THE 
Dear- 


of 





Salesmen 


Wanted, salesmen acquainted 
supply, jobber and wholesale meat trade in 
New York to sell beef and pork cuts, boneless 
and otherwise. For a large independent packer 
who specializes in cows, bulls and pork, Apply 





with 


beverages. | 


hotel | 


by letter ONLY, with references to Paul 8S. | 

Maybaum, 124 Midland Blvd., Maplewood, | 

ie ae | 
Beef Man 


Wanted, practical man for beef kill- 
ing. One who understands all opera- 
tions of dressing, and able to handle 








men. W-449, THE NATIONAL PRO- 
VISIONER, 407 S. Dearborn St., Chi- | 
cago, Ill. 
Cc heuniet, Bactericlogist 
Wanted, experienced chemist and 


bacteriologist for meat canning plant, 
canning vacuum packed meats. W-438, 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 407 | 


S. Dearborn St., Chicago, IIl. 


Salesman 


Wanted, experienced meat salesman 
for Chicago and vicinity. Prefer man 
with following in hotel and restaurant 
trade. W-439, THE NATIONAL PRO- 
VISIONER, 407 S. Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


Salesman for Boston T erritory 

Wanted, sales agent to sell our meat 
covering products on commission basis, 
covering Boston and adjacent territory. 
Exclusive agency for right party. 
W-433, THE NATIONAL PROVI- 
SIONER, 300 Madison Ave., New York 
City. 








Position Wanted 


General Plant Superintendent 


Would like to asBoclate himself with an estab- 
lished firm. Have had practical experience of every 
operation of detail in production. Can furnish ex 
cellent references from past and present employers. 
Satisfactory reason for wishing to make new con- 
nections. Can handle problems in processing and 
manufacturing efficiently. W-450, THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER, 407 8S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 





Sausagemaker 


Position wanted by sausagemaker, German, 
38 years old, with 20 years’ experience making 
all kinds of fresh and summer sausage, loaves, 
ete. Sober, steady. With last firm for 5 years 
and can furnish excellent references. West 
Coast preferred. Write to Carl Witt, 6730-A 
Benson Street, Huntington Park, California. 





Canning Expert 


Experienced canner and processor on Euro- 
pean style hams, as well as all meat and poul- 
try products in tin and glass, is looking for 
connection with well established firm. Has his 
own formulas and excellent references. W-440, 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 407 5S. 
Dearborn St., Chicago, 111, 





Packer Sales Promotion 


Alert meat packer or allied manufacturer can 
pick up his sales curve by communicating with 
experienced field organizer and instructor. Strong 
salesman. Can prepare sales bulletins, handle ait, 
ficult correspondence, buy dealer helps. Now em 
ployed; interested only in making connection with 
progressive organization. W-424, THE NATIONAL 
PROV ISIONER, 407 8. Dearborn St., Chicago. 








Equipment for Sale 








The Bunn Tying Machine 
is used very generally by packers for 
tying sausage boxes, bacon squares, 
picnics, butts, ete. Ties 20-30 packages 
per minute. Saves twine. Write for our 
10-day free trial offer. B. H. Bunn Co., 
7609 Vincennes Ave., Chicago, alll 





Harrington Fillers 


For sale, 1 No. 410 Harrington Style “H" 
Lard Block Filling Machine. 1 Harrington 
No. 3, four and eight pound Lard Filler, Serial 
No. 318. This equipment is in excellent 
mechanical condition, and will be sold at a 
substantial reduction from original cost. 
FS-446, THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 
407 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 








Sausagemaker-Foreman 


I have had more than 20 years’ experience, 
am familiar with all types of sausage, meat 
specialties and meat loaves, and can handle 
men efficiently. Willing to go anywhere. Ex 
cellent references. W-447. THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER, 300 Madison <Ave., New 
York City. 





Foreman, Superintendent 


Can you use a man in your organization 
who has had twenty-three years’ experience 
as foreman and superintendent, who will 


render conscientious service, and work for the 
best interests of the owners? Age 43, married. 
If you need me, write W-448, THE NA- 
TIONAL PROVISIONER, 300 Madison Ave., 
New York City 
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Guaranteed Good Rebuilt Equip. 


2—500-ton Hydraulic Curb Presses; 2— 
Meat Mixers; Sausage Stuffers; Silent Cutters: 
Grinders; 1—Alibright-Nell 2%’x5’ Jacketed 
Cooker; 3—Anderson No. 1 Oil Expellers with 
15 H.P. AC motors; Bone Crushers; Dopp 
Scrapple Kettles; 2—-4’ x 9’ Mechanical Mfg. 
Co. Lard Rolls; 2—Jay-Bee Hammer Mills, No. 
2. No. 3 for Cracklings:; 1—No. 1 CV M.&M. 
Hog; 3—Bartlett & Snow Jacketed Rendering 
Kettles, 6’ and 10’ dia.; Meat choppers. 


Send for Consolidated News listing hundreds 
of other values in: Cutters; Melters; Render- 
ing Tanks; Kettles; Grinders: Cookers: Hy- 
draulie Presses; Pumps; etc. We buy and sell 
from a single item to a complete Plant. 


CONSOLIDATED PRODUCTS CO., INC. 
14-19 Park Row, New York City 


Sheep Casings 


Special casing sorting establishment 
offers sheep casings, original and as- 
sorted. W. Delventhal, Hamburg- 
Bergedorf, Germany. (Founded 1892) 








Plants for Sale 








Packing Plant 


For immediate sale, complete packing plant. 


Capacity 100 cattle, 200 hogs, 10,000 Ibs. 
sausage per week. Located on Frisco and 
G. M. & N. Railroads. Established truck trade 


for 50 miles. Part cash, 
Edgar Stephens, New 


easy terms. Address, 


Albany, Miss. 





Packing Plant 


For sale, complete packing plant. This plant is 
located in the center of oil district of 200,000 pop- 
ulation within a radius of 60 miles. Capacity of 75 
cattle and 200 hogs per week. Stone and concrete 
buildings, in perfect repair. Plenty of livestock in 
this vicinity. All paved roads. Joins stockyards. 
Write or wire Alex Oliphant, Holdenville, Okla- 
homa. 





Packing Plant 
For sale, complete packing plant. 


in Central lowa. Capacity 200 cattle 
hogs a week. Now in operation. 


Located 
and 200 
Good estab 








lished territory. Write FS-445, THE NaA- 
TIONAL PROVISIONER, 407 S. Dearborn 
St., Chicago, IL. 

Bargain 


For sale, complete ammonia plant, consist- 
ing of : 60 tons shell and tube condenser with 
receiver; 7% ton Remington compressor with 
10 H.P.M.; 7% ton Brunswick compressor with 
10 H.P.M.; 5 ton Remington compressor with 
7% H.P.M.; with starters and automatics in 

Price, $2300. 219 Kenwood 


perfeet condition. 
Ave., Raspeburg, Baltimore, Md. 





Packing Plant 


For sale, packing plant of the Miller Pack- 
ing Co., Newark, Ohio. This plant has capa- 
city for handling 150 cattle and 500 hogs per 
week, and is = perfect repair. Buildings are 
loca ted along B. & O. siding, and stockyards 
are within 200 feet. Easy terms can be ar- 


ranged. For further particulars, write or see 
— S. Jones, 403 Trust Bldg., Newark, 
Ohio. 











SELL 
Surplus Equipment 


The classified columns of THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER offer a 
quick, resultful method of selling 





equipment you no longer need at 
negligible cost. Turn space-wast- 
ing old equipment into cash. List 
the items you wish to dispose of 
and send them in. THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER classified columns 
will find a buyer for them. 
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SAUSAGE 
CASINGS 








EARLY & MOOR < 


BOSTON, MASS. 


“The Skins You Love to Stuff’’ 


(A) Selected , 
Sausage Casings 





MAY CASING COMPANY 


619 West 24th Place, Chicago, Ill. 





HARRY LEVI & COMPANY, INC. 
IMPORTERS EXPORTERS 
SAUSAGE CASINGS 


625 Greenwich St. 723 West Lake St. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. CHICAGO, ILL. 








To Sell Your Hog Casings 
— Great Britain 


communicate with 


STOKES é& DALTON, LTD. 
Leeds 9 ENGLAND 











THE CUDAHY PACKING CO. 


PRODUCERS, IMPORTERS AND EXPORTERS OF 


Sausage Casings 


221-NORTH LA SALLE STREET CHICAGO, U.S.A 
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SAUSAGE 


AND 


MEAT SPECIALTIES 


THE 
PACKERS ENCYCLOPEDIA 
PART 3 





THE FIRST OF ITS KIND! 


The book the whole industry has been looking for 


“SAUSAGE and MEAT SPECIALTIES” 


Compiled by THE NATIONAL PROVI- 
SIONER, in cooperation with leading sau- 
sage experts in the field, “Sausage and Meat 
Specialties’”’ is the first work of its kind on 
this important subject. 


This new book presents the best of modern 
sausage practice, tested formulas for sau- 
sage and specialty products of all kinds, with 
complete manufacturing and operating in- 
formation. 


The wide range of subjects covered in “Sau- 
sage and Meat Specialties” makes it an indis- 
pensable aid to every Sausage Manufacturer 
and every Sausage Maker. 


This first edition is limited. Order your 
copy now. Price $5.00 postpaid. 





THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


407 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
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| IN THIS ISSUE OF THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER > 


If all the companies listed here were to go out of 








__ADWERTISERS 
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_ business tomorrow the result to you would be dis- 


and services would have to be sought, and while 
/ they were being found—if they ever could be 
found—your operations would be seriously crippled, 


The National Provisioner is a Member Audit Bureau 


Adler Company, The... ...600s006-- 48 
Advanced Engineering Corp........ 28 
Allbright-Nell Co., The..... Third Cover 
PIAOTICE CAG GOs 6.6 ois dno eee sen 6 
PIO WG oon 6. 60: acntnre go Ree een 55 
Armour and Company............. 12 
Armstrong Cork Co... . 2. ee aces 26 
OG oe ae 48 
Catlianan & Co., As P......0.06ccccwaaens 52 
Cincinnati Butchers’ Supply Corp.... 46 
Corn Products Sales Co.....First Cover 
Cudahy Packing Co..........5..5:. 57 
Diamond Crystal Salt Co........... 30 
Dodge Division Chrysler Corp...... 10 
Dold Packing Co., Jacob........... 53 
Du Pont, E. I. de Nemours & Co., Inc. 24 
Early & Moor, Inc..............%.. 57 
Felin & Co., John J................ 53 
Ford Motor Co..............000005 8 
French Oil Mill Machinery Co....... 36 
Griffith Laboratories .............. 34 
Ham Boiler Corporation........... 32 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co........... 18 
Hormel & Co., Geo. A.............. 55 
Hunter Packing Co................ 53 
Hygrade Food Products Corp....... 53 
International Harvester Co......... 19 
International Salt Co............... € 
Jackle, Geo. H........... 0... cece 53 
Kahn’s Sons Co., E................ 53 


Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Co.. 5 


astrous. Substitute sources of equipment, supplies 


your losses would be terrific. It takes years to build 
up and make available what these firms offer— 
years in the crucible of actual use, prompt delivery, H 
continuous improvement, and the satisfying of hun- 
dreds of customers. Their advertisements offer op- 
portunities to you which you should not overlook. 


of Circulations and Associated Business Papers, Inc. 


Kennett-Murray & Co.............. 42 
Kraft-Phenix Cheese Corp.......... 46 
Levi, Harry & Company, Inc........ 57 
May Casing Company.............. 57 
Mayer & Sens Ce., H. J............ 48 
PRC UMUPEOY, Bi. Ties cs. oie oes ow sieme 42 
Meat Packers Union of Poland...... 34 
Montgomery Elevator Co........... 50 


Packers & Renderers Machinery.... 36 


Cuamer One Cel. 6.5. oa oii osc cak 48 
Rath Packing Company............ 55 
meamers, Tac., F. Coss kc oaks wow wscos 46 


Schluderberg, Wm.-T. J. Kurdle Co... 55 
a a ee 
Smith’s Sons, John E., Co..Second Cover 


Specialty Mfrs. Sales Co............ 46 
Standard Oil Co. (Indiana)........ 11 
pcemre CO.. WH. Doc ck iced cc cewecs 46 
Stokes & Dalton, Ltd............... 57 
Swift & Company........ Fourth Cover 
Taylor Instrument Companies...... 9 
Topm Packing Co.............066c.ee% 55 
U. S. Slicing Machine Co........... 23 
United Steel & Wire Co............. 50 
Vogt, F. G. & Sons, Inc............. 55 
Ward Milk Products Division 
Kraft-Phenix Cheese Corp........ 46 
Wilmington Provision Co........... 55 
York Ice Machinery Corporation.... 3 


While every precaution is taken to insure accuracy we cannot guaranice against the possibility of a change or omission in this index. 
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“EXCELLENT RESULTS DURING | 
10 YEARS OF CONSTANT USE 



























TELEPWONE ADELAIDE 3636 jovioave 
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GORDON YOUNG LTD. 


OFFICE AND FACTORY, 166 KEATING STREET 
REFINERS 
TORONTO oF 
MEAT MEALS 
Gone wears TALLOW and GREASE 
ano 
FERTWVLIZERS 


Manufacterers of 





December 16, 1938 


The Allbright-Nell Co., 
5323 South Western Blvd., 
CHICAGO, Illinois 


@GORDON YOUNG LTD., 
like the hundreds of other users 
of ANCO Laabs Sanitary Render- 


ing Cookers and Processes have 


Gentlemen: 


In order to handle an increasing volume of business, 
we found it necessary to build a new rendering plant this 
year. A survey was made of the leading rendering plants in 
both the United States and Canada in order to ascertain the 
most up-to-the-minute methods of processing materials, Our 
plant is now completed and in operation and is entirely mod- 
ern throughout, 


long ago proven their superiority 
of construction and system. 


No crushing of the raw prod- 


Having had excellent results from one of your Cookers 
during ten years of constant use, we decided to install two 
new ANCO Cookers to ensure the same fine performance we enjoy- 
ed in our original purchase from you. 





uct is necessary with the ANCO 
Laabs _— I his = itself ”s We are pleased to advise that all three Cookers are 


turning out a product completely satisfactory in every re- 


great time and labor saver. The ae 


efficient design of ANCO Cookers 


Yours very truly, 
also assures lowest possible main- 


GORDON YOUNG LTD., 
per 


iy 


“ ¢ President 


tenance and operating costs. 
Write for new descriptive Circu- 


lar No. 47. 








THE ALLBRIGHT-NELL CO. 


5323 So. Western Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 


111 Sutter St. 832 Ist National Bank Bldg. 117 Liberty St. 
San Francisco, Calif. Houston, Texas New York, N. Y. 











Pride Washing Powder’s suds work wonders with the 
greases and stains that make packinghouse cleansing 
particularly difficult. Whatever the surface—metal, wood, 
stone, tile, brick, or porcelain—the clean-up job is efficiently 
done; the clean-up hours are shortened. Science-checked in 
our chemical laboratory, work-tested in our own plant, Pride 
is a packinghouse product for a packinghouse job. Packed in 
200-lb. barrels, 125-lb. drums, 25-lb. pails. No matter where 
your plant is located, there is a Swift agent near you. 


SWIFT & COMPANY 


Industrial Soap Department 


‘eae . . . hard-working . . . richly soapy... 











